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Utilization of Carotene and Vitamin A 


by Hyperthyroid and Pregnant Rats 


AGNES FAY MORGAN and CLARA E. WHITE 


Department of Home Economics, University of California, Berkeley 


OO, Lew and Addis (1) reported in 1939 

that the alimentary tract, heart, kidney, 
and liver of pregnant rats were enlarged over those of 
non-pregnant controls and that the greatest increase 
occurred in the liver. Moreover, the proportion of 
total maternal protein assigned to the liver was in- 
creased by 28 per cent, whereas the proportion as- 
signed to other organs, except for the alimentary 
tract, was decreased. Poo and co-workers (2) later 
found that increasing the level of dietary protein up 
to 27 per cent increased the hypertrophy of these 
organs, but when compared with that of non-preg- 
nant rats, the decreased concentraticn of total body 
protein was still evident in all organs and tissues 
except the liver. They attempted to produce this 
condition in non-pregnant rats by injection of es- 
tradiol but were unsuccessful. We also repeated this 
experiment but found no liver hypertrophy resulting 
from the use of progesterone or estrone. 

Addis, Karnofsky, Lew, and Poo (3) gave rats of 
both sexes 0.75 mg. thyroxine per 100 sq. em. body 
surface every 48 hr. and found both size and pro- 
portion of body protein in heart, kidney, and liver 
significantly increased. Thyroidectomy produced the 
opposite result. Dinitrophenol, 2 or 3 mg. per gram 
body weight every day for seven days, produced no 
consistent change in the organs, although the basal 
metabolic rate was raised as much as by the thyrox- 
ine. This is similar to the finding by Johnson and 
Baumann (4) that dinitrophenol had no effect on the 
conversion of carotene to vitamin A although thyrox- 
ine produced an increase, thus eliminating the rise in 
basal metabolic rate as sufficient explanation for the 
increased efficiency of carotene conversion. 

In a more recent study, the livers of pregnant mice 
were found to be increased in size only in proportion 
to increase in body weight (5), but the ascorbic acid 
content of the livers was significantly increased above 
that of non-pregnant controls. Similarly, in pregnant 
rats, increases in liver weight and liver ascorbic acid 
were found, but the liver weight was increased be- 
yond that of the total body weight (6). The signifi- 

1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 13, 1949. 


‘ance of this increase in liver ascorbic acid is not 
evident, but its importance in considering the as- 
corbie acid needs of pregnant women is obvious. The 
low plasma ascorbic acid levels of pregnant women 
(7) may be in part explained by this excessive satura- 
tion need of the liver and perhaps other organs. The 
high ascorbic acid plasma levels of the fetus may 
account for the difficulty of maintaining normal 
levels in the maternal plasma, a difficulty exag- 
gerated by the increased saturation need of the 
mother. 


PREGNANCY AND VITAMIN A 


Clinical trials have shown that in human preg- 
nancy there is a significant fall in the maternal 
plasma vitamin A during the last trimester with an 
unfailing rise post-partum (8-11). The fetal plasma 
vitamin A is low and independent of the maternal 
level, but fetal plasma carotene may be affected by 
maternal dietary intake. Lewis and co-workers (12), 
however, found no effect on fetal blood levels even 
when large doses of vitamin A were given to the 
mother. 

The exact requirements of vitamin A for gestation 
have not been set for rats. It has been assumed that 
some increase in utilization accompanies the increase 
in weight of tissue due to pregnancy, but comparisons 
of the values of carotene and vitamin A during this 
function have not been recorded. New born rats 
have very low stores of vitamin A (13) and these 
stores are not affected by maternal intake. 


VITAMIN A UTILIZATION IN HYPERTHYROIDISM 


Depletion of vitamin A in animals by thyroid hor- 
mone administration has been reported by Abelin 
(14), Sure and Buchanan (15), and others. Others 
have reported no reduction in vitamin A reserves in 
hyperthyroidism (16, 17). Using rats of the same 
strain as those employed in the experiments reported 
here, Brown and Morgan (18) found no cumulative 
effect of thyroid treatment imposed upon vitamin A 
deficiency. The vitamin A requirement was not in- 
creased by thyroid treatment in either sex, and the 
female vitamin-deficient rats were benefited by the 
mild hyperthyroidism. 
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The transformation of carotene to vitamin A has 
been assumed to be decreased in depression of thy- 
roid activity since carotinemia has been reported in 
hypothyroid patients, (19, 20) and xerophthalmia in 
thyroidectomized rabbits (21) and rats (22) given 
small doses of carotene. Administration of thiouracil 
or thiourea has been reported to decrease the ability 
of carotene-fed rats to store liver vitamin A and thy- 
roxine to increase it, although neither of these treat- 
ments affected the use of preformed vitamin A (4). 
According to Wiese et al. (23), on the other hand, 
thiouracil did not affect the liver vitamin A of thio- 
uracil-treated rats given one dose of 0.348 mg. caro- 
tene after depletion. Obviously the age and size of 
the animals, the level and total magnitude of the 
carotene or vitamin A doses administered, and the 
severity of the induced thyroid derangement varied 
in all of these experiments. Moreover, the liver stores 
were compared in some cases on the basis of total 
vitamin per liver, in others as vitamin per gram of 
liver, and in others results were judged solely by 
ocular conditions or by weight changes. The amount 
of carotene or of vitamin A given in most of the 
studies has been small and the resulting body re- 
serves of the vitamin marginal in amount. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Clear cut evidence as to the utilization of vitamin 
A and carotene during pregnancy and hyperthy- 
roidism thus appears to be lacking. The National 
Research Council recommendation (24) of 6000 I.U. 
vitamin A daily for the pregnant woman, an increase 
over the 5000 I.U. allowance for non-pregnant adult 
women, obviously is based on the assumption of in- 
creased need due to pregnancy. It is assumed also 
that two-thirds of the vitamin A will be obtained 
from carotene and that carotene has half or less than 
half the value of preformed vitamin A. If carotene is 
more or less well utilized in pregnancy than in the 
non-pregnant condition, some modification of the 
recommendation might be desirable. The recommen- 
dation of increased vitamin A in pregnancy rests on 
no certain experimental evidence. 

This experiment was set up to simplify the con- 
ditions for the study of this problem by using only 
young adult female rats, 100 to 110 days of age and 
close to 200 gm. in weight. All were depleted of vita- 
min A in the usual way and then maintained on mini- 
mal but growth-allowing daily doses of carotene 
(20 meg.) or vitamin A (3 meg.) until the desired age 
and weight were reached. Rats were sacrificed and 
their livers examined for vitamin A at regular in- 
tervals. None had such stores when the supplementa- 
tion began. For twenty-one days, one-half of the rats 
were given 0.5 mg. carotene (carotene in oil, 19 mg. 
per gram) daily and the others 0.04 mg. daily vitamin 
A in standard fish liver oil. Both products were as- 
sayed frequently by photometric means. Some of 
each group were then mated; others given 0.15 gm. 
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dried thyroid tissue, or 40, 60, or 80 meg. thyroxine, 
while others were maintained without change. For 
twenty-one days during the pregnancy period these 
treatments were continued. All the rats were then 
killed and their liver vitamin A determined by the 
antimony trichloride colorimetric method as de- 
scribed by Gallup and Hoefers (25), the values 
being read in the photoelectric colorimeter, using 
pure vitamin A acetate as standard. The livers of 
the young were examined also and their vitamin A 
added to that of the mothers in the final evaluation. 

Parts of the minced liver were used for nitrogen, 
fat, and moisture determinations by the usual pro- 
cedures. 

The basal diet used throughout for growth and 
maintenance contained, in per cent: vitamin-A-free 
casein, 22.0; fat,? 5.0; salt mixture (26), 2.5; brewers’ 
yeast, 10.0; and cornstarch, 60.5. For the pregnant 
animals the diet used contained vitamin-A-free ca- 
sein, 35.0; fat,? 10.0; salt mixture (26), 5.0; brewers’ 
yeast, 10.0; and cornstarch, 40.0. These levels of pro- 
tein were chosen because Addis et al. (27) had found 
the maximum effect on liver hypertrophy or liver 
protein content in non-pregnant rats with diets con- 
taining 16 per cent protein, and Poo et al. (2) had 
found the maximum increase in the liver weight and 
liver protein of pregnant rats produced by diets con- 
taining 27 to 30 per cent protein. 

RESULTS 
The Liver Hypertrophy 

The composition of the livers is shown in Table 1. 
There was no change in the fat or water content due 
to any of the treatments nor in the protein content of 


2? Hydrogenated cottonseed oil (Primex). 


TABLE 1 
Composition of livers, fresh weight, of pregnant, 
non-pregnant, and hyperthyroid rats 


NUMBER 
PRO- a. . 
SUPPLEMENT OF WATER 


TREATMENT a 
tivers | TEIN 


Carotene 
Vitamin A 


Pregnant 


Carotene 
Vitamin A 


Given 80 meg. 
thyroxine 
daily 


Carotene 
thyroxine Vitamin A 
daily 
Given 40 meg. Carotene 
thyroxine 
daily 
Carotene 
Vitamin A 


Non-pregnant 





id 
e@ 


d 


auGcustT 1950} 


[2] Pregnant 
0.15 gm. thyroid daily 
CJ Non pregnant 
2} ES 80 y thyroxin daily 
60 y thyroxin daily 
CJ 40 y thyroxin daily 


Weight of Livers in gms. 








Vitamin A 


Vitamin A 


Carotene Carotene 


Fig. 1. The weights of the livers of pregnant, hyperthyroid, 
and non-pregnant rats given supplements of carotene or vi- 
tamin A. 
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the livers of pregnant as compared with non-preg- 
nant rats. Some of the thyroid-treated rats, however, 
exhibited a slight increase in liver protein. In the 
three experiments with six separate comparisons, 
pregnancy alone was found to increase the weight of 
the liver per 100 gm. body weight without changing 
its composition—on the average 31 per cent above 
that of similar non-pregnant rats (Table 2 and Fig. 
1). Under similar conditions, 0.15 gm. dried thyroid 
daily for twenty-one days produced 36 per cent in- 
crease, 80 meg. thyroxine daily for twenty-one days 
produced 35 per cent increase, and 60 meg. produced 
21 per cent increase. Forty meg. thyroxine daily had 
no effect. The average body weights of the groups of 
hyperthyroid rats varied from 200 to 216 gm. and of 
the pregnant rats from 219 to 247 gm. Whether due 
to increased thyroid activity or not, the pregnant 
state produced liver hypertrophy similar to that of 
0.15 gm. thyroid or 80 meg. thyroxine daily. These 
increases were evident not only in absolute liver 
weights but even more strikingly in proportion to 
total body weight. 


TABLE 2 


Liver weights and liver vitamin A of pregnant, hyperthyroid, and normal rats fed carotene or vitamin A 


NUM- 
BER OF 
RATS 


GROUP SUPPLEMENT 


BODY 


LIVER WEIGHTS LIVER VITAMIN A 


Per Per : 
WEIGHT Per liver 
EIGHT T 100 gm. , 100 gm. ba fiver 
otal hod Per gram : Per liver plus vitamin 
body body 


A of litter 


weight weight 


Iixperiment 1 


Pregnant Carotene 5 
Received .15 gm. dried thyroid daily | Carotene 6 
Non-pregnant Carotene 7 
Pregnant Vitamin A 6 


Non-pregnant Vitamin A 7 


Pregnant Carotene 8 
Received .15 gm. dried thyroid daily Carotene 9 
Non-pregnant Carotene 10 
Pregnant Vitamin A 8 
Received .15 gm. dried thyroid daily Vitamin A 8 


Non-pregnant Vitamin A LI 


Iixperiment + 


Pregnant Carotene 


Received 80 meg. thyroxine daily Carotene 8 
Received 60 meg. thyroxine daily Carotene 8 
Received 40 meg. thyroxine daily Carotene 8 
Non-pregnant Carotene 7 
Pregnant Vitamin A 6 
Received 80 meg. thyroxine daily Vitamin A 8 
Received 60 meg. thyroxine daily Vitamin A 8 
Non-pregnant Vitamin A | 8 


cm 
219 


292 


202 


nm 
NH 


=m 


Iixperiment 2 


226 
200 
208 


226 


207 


2 


‘ 
be 
> 


247 
214 
290 


gm gm. meg meg meg meg 
10.6 1.8 
9.1 1.5 
os] 3.5 
10.2 t.4 
7.8 3.5 


~ 


9.4 £3 30 + 1.8 122 276+ 9 W274 9 
9.3 4.6 33 + 1.7 154 307 18 

6.9 3 34+ 2.8 113 | 236 15 

9.3 +. 1 28 + 3.5 116 263 ll 277+ 14 
9.8 4.7 29 + 1.3 136 284 20 

t.2e)> 34 36 + 1.3 122 260 9 

5 

10.5 1.2 22 + 1.6 86 «214 9 | 232 + 12 
9.4 1.4 2142.7 90 194 22 

e.€ 3.8 30 + 3.2 117 233 28 

Ga-) 32 23 + 4.0 79 150 16 

6.5 2.9 24+ 2.9 69 154 24 

9.6 1.0 39 + 3.0 158 360 32 > 377 + 31 
7.9 3.8 57 + 2.8 219 150 22 

Cué 3.6 50 + 1.8 180 389 11 

ta 3.2 56 + 2.4 182 410 19 
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Vitamin A Per Gram Liver 


When vitamin A per gram of liver is considered, it 
is evident that carotene-fed rats, pregnant or given 
0.15 gm. dried thyroid or 80 or 40 meg. thyroxine 
daily, had no significantly different storage from 
those of the non-pregnant control animals (Fig. 2). 
The group given 60 meg. thyroxine daily showed a 
slight but significant rise in the liver vitamin A. It is 
possible that the 80 meg. dosage of thyroxine was ex- 
cessive, perhaps mildly toxic, and the 40 mcg. dosage 
insufficient to affect the carotene transformation and 
storage. 

The livers of pregnant vitamin-A-fed rats on the 
other hand had smaller stores of vitamin A per gram 
than the non-pregnant controls and in most cases 
also less than the hyperthyroid groups. In all cases 
the liver vitamin A of the newly born litter was con- 
sidered part of the pregnant groups’ store (Table 2). 


Vitamin A Per Liver 


Significant differences in vitamin A per liver are 
seen between the pregnant and non-pregnant groups 
fed carotene in Experiment 2, and also between 
hyperthyroid, 0.15 gm. dried thyroid daily, and the 
control or non-pregnant groups. The corresponding 
rats given vitamin A in this experiment did not ex- 
hibit such differences (Fig. 3). 

Likewise, in Experiment 3, there were significant 
differences in liver vitamin A between the pregnant 
and non-pregnant rats fed carotene and between the 
hyperthyroid animals receiving 80 or 60 meg. thy- 
roxine daily and the non-pregnant rats and those 
which received 40 meg. thyroxine daily. The latter 
two groups were alike. The vitamin-A-fed rats in 
Experiment 3 showed no certain differences in liver 
vitamin A storage among any of the groups except for 
a possible slight rise in the animals which received 80 
meg. thyroxine daily. 


Efficiency of Vitamin A and Carotene for Liver Storage 
of Vitamin A 

The increase in liver size in the pregnant and 
hyperthyroid groups obscured the differences in vita- 
a} Pregnant 
(0 015 gms thyroid doily 
(J Non pregnant 
E3 80 y thyroxin daily 


MM 60 y thyroxin doily 
60 [I 40 y thyroxin daily 


40 


20 


Vitamin A, y per gm_ Liver 





Vitamin A Carotene 

Fig. 2. Vitamin A, in micrograms per gram of liver, of 
livers of pregnant, hyperthyrpoid, and non-pregnant rats 
given supplements of carotene and vitamin A. 


Carotene 
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min A storage, when this storage was assessed as 
vitamin A per gram of liver. Since the intakes of both 
carotene and vitamin A were kept equal among the 
groups, the true comparative retentions may be seen 
more clearly if total vitamin A per liver is examined. 
This is the more reasonable, since there is no avail- 
able evidence that size of liver governs its capacity to 
store vitamin A. 

In Experiment 2 approximately the same amount 
of the vitamin, 0.236 to 0.307 mg., was found in the 
livers when a total of 21.5 mg. carotene or 1.68 mg. 
vitamin A was fed in forty-two days. This amounts 
to 1.1 to 1.4 per cent of the carotene and 15 to 17 per 
cent of the vitamin A intake. Even assuming that 
only one-half of the carotene was beta carotene, the 
ratio of efficiency of vitamin A to beta carotene for 
liver deposit under these conditions was more than 
five to one (Table 3). The increased retention as liver 
vitamin A of ingested carotene due to pregnancy and 
hyperthyroidism amounted to 28 to 57 per cent, 
whereas that of ingested vitamin A under the same 
circumstances varied from —8 to +10 per cent 
(Table 3). The latter represent statistically insignifi- 
cant differences, the former significant differences. 

As has been noted previously, however, there was 
little variation in the vitamin A stores of the litters 
under any of these conditions. In twenty-nine litters 
the average total liver vitamin A per litter was only 
17 meg., varying from 5 to 26 meg. per litter with 
some tendency for the litters of the carotene-fed rats 
to exhibit the higher vitamin A contents. 


Vitamin A Utilivation in Pregnancy and Non-Toxic 
Hyperthyroidism 
The retention of vitamin A by carotene-fed preg- 
nant rats per liver and per 100 gm. body weight in all 
cases tended to be greater than that of comparable 
non-pregnant animals. Per gram of liver, the reten- 
tion was nearly the same in the two groups. In vita- 
500 
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Experiment 2 Experiment 3 
Fig. 3. Vitamin A, in micrograms per liver, of pregnant, 
hyperthyroid, and non-pregnant rats given supplements of 
carotene and vitamin A. 
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TABLE 3 
Retention of ingested carotene and vitamin A in livers of 
pregnant, hyperthyroid, and non-pregnant rats 
INCREASE 
OVER NON 


PREGNANT 
RATS 


EXPERI GROUP LIVER RETEN- 
MENT VITAMIN A TION 


21.5 Mg. Total Carotene Supplement 


¢ 


mg ‘ 
Pregnant 0.297 1.4 
Received 0.15 mg. 

dried thyroxine 

daily 307 
Non-pregnant .236 


Pregnant .232 
Received 80 meg. thy- 

roxine daily 194 
Received 60 meg. thy- 

roxine daily 0.233 
Received 40 meg. thy- 

roxine daily 0.150 
Non-pregnant 0.154 


1.68 Mg. Total Vitamin A Supplement 


Pregnant 0.277 | 16.5 
Received 0.15 gm. 
dried thyroid daily 0.284 17.0 


, Non-pregnant 0.260 15.4 
1.70 Mg. Total Vitamin A Supplement 


Pregnant 0.377 22.2 
Received 80 meg. thy- 

roxine daily 0.450 26.5 
Received 60 meg. thy- 

roxine daily 0.389 22.9 
Non-pregnant 0.410 24.1 


min-A-fed pregnant rats the retention per liver was 
nearly the same in the two groups, but on the basis of 
per gram of liver and per 100 gm. body weight it was 
slightly greater in the non-pregnant animals. It would 
appear, therefore, either that there is little additional 
need for vitamin A imposed by pregnancy particu- 
larly when carotene is fed, or else the better utiliza- 
tion of carotene in pregnancy compensates ade- 
quately for any increased need. The rats which 
received carotene and sufficient but not excessive thy- 
roid treatment retained more of the ingested vitamin 
supplement as vitamin A per liver and per 100 gm. 
body weight than did the non-pregnant controls. 
When vitamin A was fed, there was no consistent 
effect of the thyroid treatment except in one group 
given 80 meg. thyroxine daily in which a measurable 
increase in liver vitamin A was seen. There was no 
consistent decrease, however, in the liver stores 
‘aused by hyperthyroidism. Under these conditions, 
treatment equivalent to 75 mg. dried thyroid or 30 
to 40 meg. thyroxine per 100 gm. body weight daily 
for twenty-one days produced an apparent decrease 
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rather than an increase in the utilization of dietary 
vitamin A. 

It has been generally assumed that pregnancy in- 
creases the need for vitamin A as it does for many 
other nutrients. Such increased requirement cannot 
be large in the rat, and the improved utilization of 
‘arotene which accompanies pregnancy along with 
increased organ size may compensate for this in- 
creased need. 

Hyperthyroidism has also been thought to increase 
the utilization of vitamin A, but here, too, increases 
in organ size particularly of the liver may complicate 
the picture. Carotene is better utilized by hyper- 
thyroid rats than by normal animals and in about the 
same manner shown by pregnant animals. Whether 
the similarity of conditions seen in these pregnant 
and hyperthyroid animals be due to coincidence, to 
increased thyroid activity in pregnancy, or to some 
other unidentified cause remains to be determined. 
There is still some question as to thyroid activity in 
pregnancy. According to the results of an assay of 
thyroxine production by pregnant and non-pregnant 
female rats made by Monroe and Turner (28), there 
is no increase in the secretion of this hormone due to 
pregnancy. 

The hypertrophy of the liver of pregnant rats as 
shown in these experiments, and of other organs as 
well, reported by Poo et al. (1, 2) and recently seen 
also in our laboratory may account for the inex- 
plicably large utilization of nitrogen, ascorbic acid, 
thiamine, niacin, and vitamin A which appears to 
characterize normal pregnancy. 

It remains to be determined when the organ hyper- 
trophy of pregnancy is reversed and whether the 
hypertrophy is cumulative with successsive preg- 
nancies. 

The question might be raised as to the wisdom of 
the attempts currently being made to reduce the 
weight of overweight pregnant women or to control 
the weight increases of normal sized pregnant wo- 
men. An increase of approximately one-third in the 
liver tissue and probably the same in the case of 
the alimentary canal would involve the deposition 
of a considerable quantity of protein. Such excess 
retention of ingested protein in human pregnancy 
has been recognized for years and has been ascribed 
to storage in anticipation of the lactation demands, 
but the deposit may instead be required for normal 
and perhaps permanent hypertrophy of the liver 
and other organs. This increased protein need must 
be met in the pregnant women’s diet and the ac- 
companying adequate caloric provision required for 
protein utilization cannot be omitted without risk. 
There is doubt as to whether serious weight reduc- 
tion can safely be attempted with pregnant women. 


SUMMARY 
The livers of pregnant rats were increased in 
weight 31 per cent above those of comparable non- 
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pregnant animals in three experiments totalling 
ninety rats. Similarly, fifty-five rats receiving non- 
toxic doses of dried thyroid or thyroxine for twenty- 
one days had 21 to 36 per cent heavier livers than the 
fifty controls. These comparisons are in terms of 
liver weight per 100 gm. body weight. The composi- 
tion of the hypertrophied livers was normal as to 
water, fat, and nitrogen content. The pregnant ani- 
mals had 4.3 per cent of their weight as liver; the 
hyperthyroid, 4.2 per cent; and the normal animals, 
3.3 per cent. 

On the same total intake of carotene, 21.5 mg. 
total for forty-two days following depletion, the 
pregnant rats retained in their own and their litter’s 
livers more total vitamin A than did the non-preg- 
nant controls. The same was true of the thyroid- 
treated rats. The distribution per gram of liver was 
not significantly changed by these conditions, due 
probably to the liver hypertrophy. 

On identical intakes of vitamin A, 1.68 mg. total 
in forty-two days, there were no significant dif- 
ferences in total vitamin A per liver, but vitamin A 
per gram of liver appeared to be greater in the hy- 
perthyroid and non-pregnant animals than in the 
pregnant rats. This was particularly marked in the 
thyroxine-treated groups which exhibited less liver 
hypertrophy than did those given dried thyroid. 

The total retention of vitamin A in relation to in- 
take was much greater in all the vitamin-A-fed ani- 
mals than in those given carotene. In the former, 
15.4 to 26.5 per cent of the smaller intake, 1.68 mg. 
vitamin A, was retained and in the latter only 0.7 
to 1.4 per cent of 21.5 mg. intake of carotene. 

The significance of these findings in relation to the 
diet of pregnant women is briefly discussed. 
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According to The Trained Nurse, in the year 80 A.D., the popular cure for indigestion was a dose of finely ground, cooled 
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OR A number of years the medical and 
dietetic professions have been aware of the following 
problems relative to the dietary treatment of the 
diabetic patient: 

(a) Wide variability in food composition results 
in wide differences in figures used in computing. 

(b) Methods used to estimate the composition 
of a diet may be prolonged and needlessly precise. 

(c) Among clinical workers there are many incon- 
sistencies in the inclusion or restriction of foods. 

(d) Sizes of recommended portions may be stated 
in impractical amounts which are difficult for the pa- 
tient to measure. 

(e) Often the instructions to the patient are in- 
adequate in content, particularly where insufficient 
time is spent in discussing the diet. 

(f) In many instances the diets are not adjusted 
to the food habits of the individual, or so arranged 
that the patient will know how to plan his diet to fit 
different situations, such as restaurant meals or 
packed lunches. 


Need for Standardization 
Striker, in addressing the members of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association in Cincinnati in 1946 (1), 
stressed the need for greater standardization of 
values on food composition in the dietary manage- 


1 Members of the Committee on Standardization of Food 
Analysis for Diabetic Calculation of the American Dietetic 
Association were: Hortense Allen, Elizabeth Caso, Doris 
Johnson, Marion Nichols, Helen Baughman, Jean Crooks, 
Ella Jane Meiller, Eva D. Wilson, and Dorothea F. Turner. 
The following served as consultants to the Committee: 
Martha Alderman Hunscher, Eloise R. Trescher, Kathryn 
Heitshu, Elsie Martin, Sister Euphemia, Elmira Blecha, 
Henrietta Rynbergen, and Anna Reimer. Eva Donelson 
Wilson and Doris Johnson served as chairmen of the com- 
mittee successively. 

2The assistance of Bernice K. Watt, Ph.D., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; George V. Mann, M.D., Harvard 
School of Public Health; and William H. Olmsted, M.D., 
Washington University School of Medicine, is greatly 
appreciated. 


ment of diabetes. He also pointed out that great 
benefits could be gained if consistent terminology 
were generally employed in dealing with food prob- 
lems of diabetic patients. 

The Diet Therapy Section of the American Diete- 
tic Association has long been aware of these matters 
and as early as 1942 a committee was appointed to 
consider the selection of values on food composition 
suitable for use in dietary calculations and the de- 
gree of detail justifiable in the calculation of the diet. 

Dr. Frank N. Allan expressed the need for sja* 
plified dietary material in a paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in 1948. He stated that a large proportion of the 
two million diabetics in the United States receive 
little or no dietary treatment. He felt that some of 
the causes of inadequate diet therapy could be traced 
to the fact that present methods of diet calculation 
are too formidable and that there is often a lack of 
consecutive time for detailed dietary planning and 
instruction in private practice. Another difficulty 
is that social, economic, and psychologic factors are 
sometimes forgotten when planning with patients. 

Wilkerson has outlined the role of the nutritionist 
in the program of the Diabetes Branch, U.S. Public 
Health Service (2). He, too, emphasized the need 
for uniformity and simplicity in dietary instruction 
if a program of education in diabetes for professional 
personnel and the general public is to be effective. 

For the purpose of working towards the solution 
of these problems, the American Diabetes Associa- 
tion in 1947 invited the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion to select a committee to work jointly with its 
Committee on Education (3)*. Since the work of the 
Diabetes Branch of the U.S. Public Health Service 


3 Committee on Education of the American Diabetes 
Association, 1946-47 : Frank N. Allan, M.D., Chairman; Don 
H. Duffie, M.D.; Alexander A. Marble, M.D., and Hugh 
L. C. Wilkerson, M.D. Committee on Education, 1947-48: 
Frank N. Allan, M.D., Chairman; Don H. Duffie, M.D., 
Alexander A. Marble, M.D.; Randall C. Sprague, M.D.; 
and Hugh L. C. Wilkerson, M.D. 
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is so intimately concerned with these matters, it 
joined in this project to become the third cooperat- 
ing organization. The objectives of this joint com- 
mittee were to prepare a set of representative values 
suitable for use in dietary calculation and to develop 
a simplified method for planning the diet, including 
several ‘‘exchange lists’’ of foods of similar food value. 

The joint committee was faced with many diff- 
culties due in part to a lack of uniformity in the com- 
position of food occurring as a result of varietal dif- 
ferences, variations in conditions of growth, degree 
of maturity, and methods of harvesting, storage, or 
preparation. For example, two different types of 
peaches may vary as much as 125 per cent in carbo- 
hydrate content. The composition of a piece of well 
done meat will be roughly 25 per cent higher in pro- 
tein than a piece which is rare, due to a difference in 
water content. The carbohydrate content of bread 
will fluctuate depending upon its age and the way it 
has been stored (4). MeCance and Widdowson (5) 
have pointed out that an appreciable amount of car- 
bolrydrate may be lost in the cooking of vegetables. 
The majority of American food tables (6, 7) report 
“total carbohydrate” values which are considered to 
contain a varying percentage of unavailable carbo- 
hydrate (8). All of these factors had to be considered 
varefully and weighted in preparing figures for cal- 
culating diabetic diets. 

On the other hand, there is a great variation from 
day to day in bodily requirements and utilization of 
food which is dependent on such factors as activity, 
emotional status, and insulin dosage. In fact, dif- 
ferences in bodily needs far exceed differences in food 
composition and, therefore, minimize the problem 
of the inevitable variation in food content. Thus, 
nothing more than reasonable detail is justifiable in 
‘alculating diabetic diets. As a result, foods have 
been grouped in terms of similarity in composition 


Food Exchange Lists 


Recognizing these facts, the joint committee has 
submitted the food values given in Table 1. As men- 
tioned above, the list is greatly abbreviated by com- 


TABLE 1 


Food values for calculating diabetic diets 


CARBO 


GROUP | AMOUNT WEIGHT| BY- PRO. | FAT ENERGY 
gm. gm gm. | gm. calories 
Milk, whole } pt. 240 | 12 8 | 10 | 170 
Vegetable, Group | as desired 
A 
Vegetable, Group }cup 
B 100 7 2 36 
Fruit varies 10 40 
Bread exchanges varies - 15 2 68 
Meat exchanges 1 oz. 30 7 5| 73 
Fat exchanges 1 tsp. 5 5| 45 
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bining foods of similar composition into food ex- 
change lists. 


MILK 


In rounded figures, the composition of 1 cup (8 oz.) 
of whole fresh milk averages 12 gm. carbohydrate, 8 
gm. protein, and 10 gm. fat (7). One cup or } pt. is 
purposely used as the unit of measurement, since 
milk in most sections of this country is purchased 
by the quart. Thus } pt. is relatively easy for the 
patient to measure, and any multiple of 4 pt. can be 
figured into the meal plan for the day. This is much 
simpler than prescribing odd amounts, such as 7 or 
14 oz. per day. 

Several forms of cow’s milk are available, such as, 
evaporated, dried, or skim milk. These types of 
milk have been combined into one table called the 
“Milk Exchange List’? (Table 2). In the amounts 
listed one may be substituted for another since they 
are all approximately equal in composition. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASURING CARBOHYDRATE 


Innumerable lists have been prepared which clas- 
sify vegetables according to the amount of carbohy- 
drate they contain. In some instances vegetables 
have been divided into lists containing approximately 
3, 6, 9, and 12 per cent carbohydrate. In others, they 
have been grouped as 5, 10, or 15 per cent vegetables. 
One author might place a vegetable in the 6 per cent 
group while another might include it in the 3 per 
cent list. There has been little uniformity in this 
matter. In addition, the percentage classification has 
been difficult for the patient to comprehend and to 
put into practical use. 

In seeking some simpler manner of grouping the 
vegetables, the committee took into account the con- 
troversy regarding ‘total’? and ‘available’? carbo- 
hydrate. According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture (6) ‘“ ‘total’ carbohydrate in the majority of 
cases is reckoned as carbohydrate by difference, that 
is, as the difference between 100 per cent and the 


TABLE 2 
LIST 1—MILK EXCHANGES 


Per serving: carbohydrate, 12 gm.; protein, 8 gm.; fat, 10 gm. 


APPROXIMATE 


TYPE OF MILK MEASURE WEIGHT 

gm. 

Whole milk (plain or homogenized) 1 cup (8 oz.) | 240 

Skim milk* 1 cup | 240 

Evaporated milk 3 cup | 120 

Powdered whole milk } cup | 35 
Powdered skim milk (non-fat dried | 

milk) * + cup | 35 

Buttermilk (from whole milk) 1 cup 240 

Buttermilk (from skim milk) * 1 cup | 240 


* Since these forms of milk contain no fat, two fat ex- 
changes may be added to the diet when they are used. 
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sum of the percentages of water, protein, fat, and 
ash. This measure includes starch, dextrin, and su- 
gars, and is to this extent an approximate measure 

of the total carbohydrate that can be utilized by 

the body. However, it tends to over-estimate the 

available carbohydrate since it also includes crude 

fiber and organic acids, when present, and any unde- 

termined solids.” The American Diabetes Associa- 

tion, upon the recommendation of W. H. Olmsted, 

has defined available carbohydrate as follows (8): 

“This term includes starch, dextrin, glycogen, 

glucose, fructose, galactose, sucrose, lactose, and 

maltose. It represents the portion of the carbohy- 

drate of foods available to the human body for glyco- 

gen formation...’ That organization feels that 

available carbohydrate is the preferred value for 
computing diabetic diets. 

There is evidence to show that cellulose, hemi- 
cellulose, and gums are broken down by bacterial 
action in the human intestinal tract to form volatile 
fatty acids (8, 9) which do enter into glycogen forma- 
tion. However, isotopic studies of the intermediary 
metabolism of volatile fatty acids (10-13) seem to 
indicate that they do not cause a ne? increase in the 
body’s supply of glycogen. 

The organic acids, chiefly malic and citric, are 
converted to glucose. In each case, two molecules of 
citrate or malate forms one of glucose. Altogether 
the total amount of glucose formed from organic 
acids is negligible (8). / 

These studies of the availability of fractions mak- 
ing up ‘‘total-carbohydrate-by-difference”’ are very 
complex. Bernice K. Watt of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, Department of Ag- 
riculture, feels that it may be a long time before the 
ideal in food analysis is reached, with not only quan- 
titative data, but data on human utilization avail- 
able for the separate components of the so-called 
“carbohydrate by difference”’. 

The question then arises as to the advisability of 
using values for starch and sugar alone as the meas- 
ure of the carbohydrate content of vegetables and 
fruits. Dr. Watt has stated, after reviewing data in 
the Bureau files, that for a fair number of fruits, the 
analyses for sugar and starch appear to be as repre- 
sentative of the product as were estimates of total 
carbohydrate. For some fruits and many vegetables 
this is not the case, since products selected for study 
of sugar or starch content were not always ordinary 
products, but were often selected for study because of 
some particular characteristic or condition of growth. 
The Department of Agriculture is currently accumu- 
lating considerable data on the carbohydrate fractions 
of foods. 

Furthermore, MeCance and Widdowson (5) re- 
port a loss of carbohydrate in the cooking process. 
Although the analyses were done on English foods 
and have not been, to any extent, carried out on 
American foods, at least the findings are significant 
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and would tend to justify the use of lower values for 
carbohydrate content. 

This whole problem resolves itself into the need 
for some practical basis to use for the calculation of 
-arbohydrate in diabetic diets. After some considera- 
tion, the joint committee finally recommended the 


TABLE 3 
Carbohydrate content of vegetables per 100-gm. serving 
SOURCE OF REFERENCE 


FOOD Willi- 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture McCance and ams 
(6) (sugar and starch) Widdowson (5) et al. 
(14) 


List 2, Group A—Vegetable Exchanges 


gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. —— 
Asparagus 1.7 a i 
Beans, string, 
young 2.6 2.9 5.8 
Beet greens 0.5 _ — 
Broccoli 1.9 0.4 (tops) wan 
Brussels sprouts he 2.6 
Cabbage 3.5 3.0 2.5 
Cauliflower 2.6 1.2 | 1.0 
Celery 1.2 1.3 een 
Chard | 0.8 — _— 
Chicory 0.2 = } — 
Cucumber 2.6 1.8 _— 
Dandelion 
greens 0.9 — ;— 
Eggplant — 3.1 — 
Kale 1.4 — | — 
Lettuce 1.6 1.8 | 1.4 
Mushrooms 0 0 —_ 
Mustard greens 0.4 0.9 - 
Radishes 3.4 2.8 —_— 
Spinach 0.3 1.4 0.7 
Squash,summer 1.2 — | — 
Tomatoes 3.4 2.8 1.6 
List 2, Group B—Vegetable Exchanges 
Beets 9.6 (total CHO) 9.9 7.3 
Carrots 7.5 5.4 6.0 
Onions tia 5.2 _ 
Peas, green 9.0 10.6 8.3 
Pumpkin 5.1 3.4 — 
Rutabaga 6.7 - 
Squash, winter 4.9 — — 
Turnip 4.6 3.8 3.5 
List 4—Bread Exchanges 
Beans, baked 18.8 17.3 — 
Beans, dried 62.1 (total CHO) - _— 
Beans, Lima 23.5 — — 
Corn 18.9 | 14.8 
Parsnips 11.9 11.3 = 
Peas, dried 15.1 50.0 (raw) - 
19.1 (cooked) 
Potato, white 15.6 18.3 16.4 
Potato, sweet “25 


6 20.1 23.7 
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figures for starch and sugar as representative of avail- 
able carbohydrate, even though they may be short 
of the ideal. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VEGETABLES 

In Table 3 are summarized the data used to arrive 
at a simplified grouping of the more commonly used 
vegetables. 

The first group of vegetables (Group A) contains 
3 gm. or less of carbohydrate per 100-gm. serving. 
Therefore, the committee recommends that these 
vegetables be grouped in one list (Table 4) and that 
the negligible amount of carbohydrate which they 
contain need not be figured in the diet unless more 
than 200 gm. is used at a meal. 

The second group of vegetables in Table 3 con- 
tain more carbohydrate. Some of them are more 
popular than others. Therefore, a weighted average 
was taken (Table 5), and, based on these data, the 
committee decided to figure the composition of these 
vegetables as 7 gm. carbohydrate and 2 gm. protein 
per 100-gm. serving. 

Although the list of Group B vegetables is short, 
it contains some of the more popular vegetables. 
However, it is not likely that more than one of these 
vegetables would be eaten in one day. The dietitian 
who has previously figured three or more vegetables 
in the diet may now find that she needs to calculate 
only one Group B vegetable and allow the patient 
other vegetables from Group A as desired. 

The remainder of the vegetables in Table 3 con- 
tain appreciably more carbohydrate. For simplicity 
they are included in the list of bread exchanges and 
will be considered later. 


TABLE 4 
LIST 2—VEGETABLE EXCHANGES 
Group A 


Negligible carbohydrate, protein, and calories if 1 cup 
(200 gm.) or less is used 


Asparagus Eggplant Lettuce 
Beans, string, Greens* Mushrooms 
young Beet greens Okra 
Broccoli* Chard, Swiss* Pepper* 
Brussels sprouts Collard Radish 
Cabbage Dandelion Sauerkraut 
Cauliflower Kale Squash, summer 
Celery Mustard Tomatoes* 
Chicory* Spinach Watercress* 
Cucumbers Turnip greens 
Escarole* 
Group B 
Per serving: carbohydrate, 7 gm.; protein, 2 gm. 
(1 serving = } cup = 100 gm.) 
Squash, winter* 
Turnip 


Beets Peas, green 
Carrots* Pumpkin* 
Onions Rutabaga 


* These vegetables have high vitamin A value. At least 
one serving should be included in the diet each day. 
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This new classification of vegetables will need to 
be re-evaluated in a year or two, to determine its 
practicability. None of the other lists represents as 
major a change as this new classification of vegetables 
(Table 4). 

FRUIT 

The carbohydrate content of fruit differs with the 
variety as in vegetables, and fruits have been classi- 
fied into groups according to their carbohydrate con- 
tent. To avoid the confusion of having several groups 
and to simplify dietary instruction for the patient, 
the practice in the past few years (17, 18) has been 
to list all fruits together in amounts that would 
supply either 10 or 15 gm. carbohydrate. The com- 
mittee working on the material was in favor of the 
list (Table 6) which contained 10 gm. carbohydrate, 
since it presented the majority of the more common 
fruits in serving-sizes that are easy to purchase, eco- 
nomical to serve, and relatively satisfying in amount. 
The carbohydrate values of the fruits are based on 
the starch and sugar analyses of the Department of 
Agriculture (6). For practicality the figures were 
rounded. 

In Table 7 the fruits have been listed in household 
measurements. Since each fruit in the amount listed 
contains approximately 10 gm. carbohydrate, one 
may be exchanged for the other. There is some varia- 
tion between measured and weighed portions of fruit. 
ivery so-called small apple will not weigh exactly 
80 gm. Here again, however, the variation seems 
reasonable on the basis of the difference in actual 
carbohydrate content of each food. 


BREAD, CEREALS, AND VEGETABLES OF HIGH 
CARBOHYDRATE CONTENT 


Again, it was obvious that if many foods of high 
carbohydrate content could be included in the one 


TABLE 5 


Data used to calculate the composition of Vegetables 
Group B 
carpouyorate | WEIGHTING 
CONTENT | (based on usual 


(starch and {rate of con- 
| sugar)* sumption)f 
| 


| gm./100 gm. 


Beets 8.0 
Carrots ti 
Onions 
Peas, green (medium) 
Pumpkin ; 
Rutabaga 6. 
Squash, winter 4.9 
Turnip 4.6 
* U.S. Department of Agriculture figures (6). 
+ From ‘‘Family Food Consumption in the United 
States’? (15) and ‘‘Consumption of Food in the United 
States, 1909-1948” (16). 
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list of bread exchanges, it would be much easier for 
all those concerned with the planning of diabetic 
diets. Many lists of this sort have been prepared by 
other groups. The joint committee agreed upon the 
list given in Table 8 which includes several types of 
breadstuffs, a number of cereals, different varieties 
of crackers, and the vegetables with the highest car- 
bohydrate content as shown in Table 3. 

Although the average slice of bread may weigh 25 
gm. and contain approximately 13 gm. carbohydrate, 
it was decided that it would be preferable to list all 
of the foods in this list in amounts that contain 
approximately 15 gm. carbohydrate. A }-cup serving 
of many of these foods, which is an easy quantity 
to measure, yields this amount of carbohydrate. 
During the course of a day, an individual who is 
allowed six bread exchanges, for example, is likely 
to select several different foods from List 4, such as 
potato, cereal, or crackers. The average typical day’s 
consumption of bread exchanges is, therefore, ap- 
proximately 15 gm. carbohydrate per serving. 


TABLE 6 
Grams of fruit supplying 10 gm. carbohydrate 


| 
SOURCE OF REFERENCE 


| U.S. Dept. of 
| Agriculture (6) 


Joint Com- 
mittee’s re- 


commendations 


gm. gm. 
Apple 97 80 
Applesauce 126 
Apricots, fresh 96 
Apricots, dried 22 
Banana 52 
Blackberries 164 
Blueberries 103 
Canteloupe 238 
Cherries 75 
Dates 16 
Figs, fresh 62 
Figs, dried | 18 
Grapefruit 154 
Srapefruit juice 118 
Grapes | 67-87 
Grape juice 60 
Honeydew 143 
Mango 73 
Orange 113 
Orange juice 111 
Papaya 111 
Peach 114 
Pear 112 
Pineapple 84 
Pineapple juice 83 
Plums 

Prunes, dried 24 
Raisins 16 
Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Tangerines 

Watermelon 
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MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, EGGS, AND CHEESE 


The foods which are high in protein have been 
listed in amounts that are equal approximately in 
protein and fat content to 1 oz. meat. It was noted 
earlier that the method or preparation or the cut of 
the meat (rib or rump) will influence the protein and 
fat content. Also, some forms of cheese are higher in 
fat than others as a result of the type of milk (whole 
or skim) used in their preparation. Some varieties of 
fish (cod versus mackerel) contain more fat than 
others. In a mixed diet, these differences become 
minimized. After reviewing the dietary analyses of 
these foods, the committee recommended the list of 
meat exchanges given in Table 9 and the figures of 
7 gm. protein and 5 gm. fat per unit of exchange. 

Diets which include odd amounts of meat such as 
75 or 105 gm. are difficult to measure. Servings of 1, 
2, or 3 oz., for example, are more practical for the 
patient, since the food is usually purchased in these 
amounts. This factor was taken into consideration 
in preparing this list. 


TABLE 7 
LIST 3—FRUIT EXCHANGES* 


Carbohydrate—10 gm. per serving 
FOOD APPROXIMATE MEASURE 

Apnle (2-in. diameter)... ..2..5266ccccces F 
Applesauce eee 3 cup 
Apricots 

Fresh. eae . 2 medium 

Dried. 4 halves 
Banana... .. $ small 
Blackberries... 3 sagt ae 
Raspberries. .. abmmanres . leup 
Strawberriesf.............. . leup: 
Cantaloupe (6-in. diameter) t — 
Cherries. ... 10 large 
2 
2 large 
1 small 


Figs, fresh 

Figs, dried. 
Grapefruit... 
Grapefruit juice 
Grapes..... 
Grape juice 
Honeydew melon (7-in. diameter) 
Mango. . 
Oranget 

Orange juicet 
Papaya 

Poach. ... 
Pineapple 
Pineapple juice 


small 
small 
cup 
medium 
medium 
cup 

cup 

2 medium 
2 medium 
2 Tbsp. 

1 large 


Colt Blt pt Colt oft bet Rol Col bol 


Prunes, dried 
Raisins. ... 
Tangerine..... 
Watermelon 


* Unsweetened canned fruits may be used in the same 
amount as listed for the fresh fruit. 

+ These fruits are rich sources of ascorbic acid. At least 
one serving should be included in the diet each day. 






















































































































































































































































































TABLE 8 


LIST 4—BREAD EXCHANGES 
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Per serving: carbohydrate, 15 qm.; protein, 2 gm. 


FOOD 


Bread 

Biscuit, roll (2-in. diameter) 

Muffin (2-in. diameter) 

Cornbread (13-in. cube) 
Flour 
Cereal 

Cooked 

Dry (flake and puffed) 

Rice and grits, cooked 
Spaghetti and noodles, cooked 
Crackers 

Graham (2}-in. square) 

Oysterettes 

Saltines (2-in. square) 

Soda (23-in. square) 

Round, thin (1}-in. diameter) 
Vegetables 

Beans and peas, dried, cooked 


(Lima, navy, split pea, cowpeas) 


Beans, Lima, fresh 
Beans, baked, no pork 
Corn, sweet 

Corn, popped 
Parsnips 


Potatoes, white—baked or boiled (2 


in. diameter) 
Potatoes, white—mashed 
Potatoes, sweet or yams 
S » cake. plain (13-in. cube 
Sponge cake, plain (1}-in. cube) 
Ice cream (omit 2 Fat Exchanges) 


TABLE 9 


APPROXIMATE 
MEASURE 


slice 


1 
l 
l 
I 
23 Tbsp. 
3 cup 

¢ cup 

3 cup 
3 cup 


2 

20 (3 cup) 
5 
s 

6-8 


> cup 
> cup 
} cup 
3 cup 
1 cup 
3 cup 


LIST 5—-MEAT EXCHANGES 


Per serving: protein, 7 gm.; 


FOOD 


Meat and poultry, medium fat (beef, 
lamb, pork, liver, chicken) 
Cold cuts (44-in. square, §-in. thick) 
Frankfurter (8 or 9 per lb.) 
Fish 
Cod, mackerel 
Salmon, tuna, crab 
Oysters, shrimp, clams 
Sardines 
Cheese 
Cheddar or American 
Cottage 
kgg 
Peanut butter* 


fat, 5 gm. 


APPROXIMATE 
MEASURE 


1 oz. 
1 slice 
l 


1 oz. 

i cup 

5 small 

3 medium 


1 oz. 
; cup 
1 


2 Tbsp. 


WEIGHT 


gm. 
25 
35 
35 
35 
30 


100 

20 
100 
100 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


100 
100 
50 
80 
20 
125 


100 
100 
60 
25 
70 






WEIGHT 


gm. 


30 
45 
50 


30 
30 


45 
30 


30 
45 
50 
30 


* Limit use or adjust carbohydrate (deduct 5 gm. car- 


bohydrate per serving when used in excess of one exchange). 
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FATS 





The problem of arriving at a figure for the compo- 
sition of fats was relatively simple, since there are 
fewer variable factors involved. The joint committee 
accepted the value of 5 gm. fat per fat exchange. 
The list (Table 10) contains foods that are approxi- 
mately equal in fat content. 

These six exchange lists (Tables 2, 5, 7, 8, and 9) 
will allow the patient great variety in his diet and 
permit him to select foods from the different groups 
that may suit his income and food habits. The lists 
should also help to establish some uniformity in die- 
tary instruction and counteract a practice that has 
no scientific basis, that of excluding various foods, 
such as potato, certain fruits, and some other foods, 
from the diet. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The following foods contain negligible amounts of 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat. Therefore, they may 
be used as desired in the diet. 


Coffee Rhubarb 

Tea Mustard 

Clear broth Pickles, sour 

Bouillon Pickles, dill-unsweetened 
Gelatin, unsweetened Saccharine 

Rennet tablets Pepper 

Cranberries Spices 


Lemon Vinegar 


‘Specialty’ foods for diabetic patients are not 
recommended. They are expensive, the information 
on the package is often misleading, and the patient 
‘an usually eat all the natural foods (breads, cereals, 
unsweetened fruits, vegetables) in the amount speci- 
fied in his diet outline. 

Calculation of the Diabetic Diet 


By using the short list of food values given in 
Table 1, it will be possible to calculate diet prescrip- 
tions with considerable ease and simplicity, taking 
into account the amount of each of these food groups 


TABLE 10 
LIST 6—FAT EXCHANGES 
Fat—6 gm. per serving 


we aperoxiMatE we igur 
gm. 
Butter or margarine 1 tsp. or) 
Bacon, crisp 1 slice 10 
Cream 
Light, 20% 2 Tbsp. 30 
Heavy, 40% 1 Tbsp. 15 
Cream cheese 1 Tbsp. 15 
French dressing 1 Tbsp. 15 
Mayonnaise 1 tsp. 5 
Oil or cooking fat 1 tsp. 5 
Nuts 6 small 10 
Olives 5 small 50 
Avocado (4-in. diameter) 1 25 
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which the patient should eat. This simplicity in cal- 
culating a diet will result in the saving of time for 
both the physician and dietitian. The patient will 
also benefit immeasurably by a diet that is made to 
suit his food habits. Variety in the diet will be 
achieved by using the food exchange lists (Tables 2, 
5, 7, 8, and 9). 

Nutritive adequacy of the diet will be assured by 
including the same basic protective foods that are rec- 
ommended for the normal individual. These include: 


Milk : .... 1 pt. for adults; 
1 qt. for children 

Meat, fish, poultry ,eggs,andcheese.. 4-5 oz. 

Whole grain or enriched cereal or 


bread... 3 eminent to meet caloric needs 
Fruit—one a citrus fruit or tomato 2 servings 
Vegetables—one green or yellow. . 2 servings 


Butter or fortified margarine. . to meet caloric needs 

The actual calculation of the diet can be reduced 
to a simple formula, as shown in the accompanying 
box. To determine the number of servings of bread, 
meat, and fat exchanges required to complete the 
diet prescription, it is necessary only to: 


Carbohydrate 
Protein 
Fat. 
Calories 





Milk, whole (List 1) 

Vegetables (List 2, Group A) 
Vegetables (List 2, Group B) 
Fruit (List 3) 


180 gm. carbohydrate in prescription 
119 + 15 = 8 bread exchanges 
Bread exchanges (List 4) 
Total protein from sources other than meat exchanges 


80 gm. protein in prescription 
—34 gm. from sources other than meat exchanges 


46 gm. + 7 = 7 meat exchanges 
Meat exchanges (List 5) 


Total fat from sources other than fat exchanges 


70 gm. fat in prescription 
—55 gm. from sources other than fat exchanges 
15 gm. + 5 = 3 fat exchanges 


Fat exchanges (List 6) 





Procedure for Calculating a Diabetic Diet (19) 








Total carbohydrate from sources other than bread exchanges 


— 61 gm. from sources other than bread exchanges 
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(a) Subtract the number of grams of carbohydrate 
(61 in the example in the box) furnished by the other 
sources of carbohydrate from the amount prescribed 
(180) and divide the result by 15, the number of 
grams of carbohydrate in one serving of bread ex- 
change as noted in List 4. 

(b) The amount of protein in the diet may be ad- 
justed to the prescription by subtracting the number 
of grams of protein (34 in the example) supplied 
by milk, vegetables, and bread exchanges from the 
amount prescribed (80) and dividing the remainder 
by 7, the amount of protein in each meat exchange. 

(c) Follow the same procedure with regard to fat, 
except to divide the result by 5, the number of grams 
of fat in one serving as noted in List 6. 

The diet is figured to coincide as closely as possible 
with the prescription. However, it is not practical to 
split bread or meat exchanges into halves or to add 
extra fruits and vegetables if the patient doesn’t care 
for larger amounts. Therefore, the carbohydrate may 
vary as much as 7 gm. from the amount ordered and 
the protein may differ by 3 gm. The fat will agree 
closely with the prescription, since the figures for 
fat are all in multiples of five. 


Sample Prescription 


180 gm. 
80 gm. 
70 gm. 
1700 


CARBOHYDRATE PROTEIN 
gm gm. gm. 


1 pt. 24 16 20 
as desired 
1 serving 
3 servings 





AMOUNT 





- 9 







S servings 






7 servings 4°) 35 







3 servings 
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TABLE 11 


Caloric levels of sample meal plans 


| 
MEAL PLAN CARBOHYDRATE | PROTEIN FAT ENERGY 


| gm. gm. calories 


125 | 60 50 =| ~—«1200 
150 | 70 70 1500 
180 80 80 1800 
220 | 90 100 2200 
180 so | 80 | 1800 
250 | 100 | 130 2600 


* Planned particularly for children. 


Division of Food Into Meals 


Division of the total amount of food prescribed 
into meals should be worked out with the patient. 
In doing this, several factors must be considered: 

(a) Present meal patterns which are usually related 
to such factors as occupation, working hours, and 
place of eating. 

(b) Diabetic condition, i.e. tendency to excrete 
more or less sugar at varying times during the day. 

(c) Type of insulin—regular, protamine zinc, glo- 
bin. 

The carbohydrate content of the diet should be 
divided between the meals avoiding too large a propor- 
tion of the total at any one meal. When protamine 
insulin is used, nourishment at bedtime (perhaps 
one seventh of the day’s allowance of carbohydrate) 
should be recommended. When globin insulin is 
used, also give an afternoon lunch (approximately 
one seventh) and reduce the carbohydrate of the 
breakfast to about the same amount. 

A good source of protein should be included at 
each meal (milk, eggs, meat, fish, or cheese). The fat 
is apt to divide itself naturally with fairly even dis- 
tribution throughout the meals. 


SAMPLE MEAL PLANS 


This simplified method of calculating a diabetic 
diet just described is recommended, since it is the 
procedure most likely to make certain the diet is 
adjusted to the food preferences of the individual. 
“TDiet lists’ prepared in advance can be used for con- 
venience, provided they are modified to suit the 
special needs of the individual. For this reason six 
sample meal plans (Tables 11 and 12) were prepared 
by the committee. They were planned to meet dif- 
ferent caloric levels with different amounts of pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrate. Meal Plans 1, 2, 3, and 
4 are for adults. Meal plans 5 and 6 contain more 
milk and are especially suitable for children. 


Use of These Figures 


Since these figures for calculating the diabetic diet 
and food exchange lists have been recommended by 
all three of the cooperating agencies (20), the mate- 
rial is receiving widespread interest. To date several 
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TABLE 12 


Total day’s food in sample meal plans 


VEGETABLE EXCHANGES | 


EXCHANGES 
EXCHANGES 
EXCHANGES 
EXCHANGES 


FRUIT 
BREAD 
MEAT 
FAT 


Group A Group B} 


1 pt. | as desired 

| lpt.| as desired 
1pt. | as desired 
1 pt. | as desired 
lqt.| as desired 
1qt.| asdesired | 


mW RP WH & 
—_— 

cococt GS 

NTI ornt aa 


_ 


| 
eae ae 


| 


groups have reported that they are anticipating 
including it in hospital diet manuals and diet forms 
for ambulatory patients. 

The Diabetes Branch of the U. S. Public Health 
Service has incorporated these exchange lists, figures 
for calculating the diet, and sample diet plans in an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘‘Meal Planning.’ 
Single complimentary copies of this booklet may be 
obtained by writing to 695 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston 15. Additional copies may be purchased from 
the Health Publications Institute, Inc., Raleigh, 
North Carolina, for 5 cents a copy. The Diabetes 
Branch will also have available in July a series of 
colored film strips with sound recordings suitable for 
use in the group teaching of professional and lay 
people. The series on nutrition includes a practical 
presentation of the food exchange lists. These film 
strips have been prepared in cooperation with the 
American Dietetic Association and the American 
Diabetes Association. 


Summary 


This paper presents the results of the cooperative 
effort of the American Diabetes Association, the 
American Dietetic Association, and the Diabetes 
Branch, U.S. Public Health Service to prepare a set 
of food values for figuring diabetic diets, a short 
method for calculating the diet, and several lists of 
foods of similar food value. 
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When Do Dietitians Decide on Their Careers? 


To avoid duplication of effort, the following committees of the Minnesota Dietetic Asso- 
ciation planned their work together this year: Vocational Guidance, Exhibit, Publicity, 
and Public Relations. The special project undertaken by the Public Relations Committee, 
with the assistance of the other three committees, was a survey of the members of the Minne- 
sota Association to learn when they had decided upon their professional career. About 70 
per cent responded. 

The results of the survey show that 21 per cent chose their profession in their senior 
year in high school, 17 per cent in their freshman year at college, 18 per cent in their sopho- 
more year at college, 9 per cent when they were juniors in high school, and 10 per cent when 
they were high school sophomores. A small percentage decided after the sophomore year in 
college because they were dissatisfied with an earlier choice, such as medicine, when they 
found it was too long a course. 

Those deciding earlier than the senior year in high school gave a variety of reasons for 
their choice, but it usually meant they had had contact with a hospital either as a patient 
or as a frequent visitor. They may have had a relative who was a hospital employee or the 
family doctor had influenced them. The three-year period including the last year of high 
school and the first two years of college, when 65 per cent decided upon their profession, 
indicates that the vocational guidance work of dietitians may be having some influence. 
However, many stated that they chose dietetics because they liked foods work and did not 
want to teach. Others chose this profession because they liked nutrition and chemistry; 
still others were influenced by their mothers, some other relative, or close friend. All of these 
reasons may not always be credited to the efforts of members in the profession. 

The survey certainly indicated the need to begin vocational guidance work in the high 
school, since that is when the largest percentage made their decisions. Then, too, other pro- 
fessions are also trying to reach this group, and we must inform the girls of what our pro- 
fession has to offer before they have decided on something else. Certainly the need for pub- 
licity for the profession and vocational guidance was revealed, for there are still many girls 
entering college who have never heard of dietetics. 

In relation to the persons in the profession who are most effective in interesting girls in 
dietetics, the survey revealed that it is the younger dietitian who should participate in 
career days and programs on vocations. The very young girl preparing for a career can pic- 
ture herself professionally employed up to twenty-five years of age, but not at forty-five. It 
was also apparent that more dietitians must appear on guidance programs, for even in the 
smallest high schools, the publicity of our profession cannot be left entirely to the vocational 
guidance instructor who has many professions and occupations to sell. Harriett S. Warm- 
ington, Chairman of Public Relations, Minnesota Dietetic Association. 







































































































































































































































HE supplementary value of soy protein for 

white flour protein in mixtures of the flours 
or in bread has been demonstrated by a number of 
investigators. Early work has been reviewed by Hor- 
vath (1) and by Jones and Divine (2). Much of the 
recent work has been reviewed by Carlson, Hafner, 
and Hayward (3). The possibility of expanding the 
benefits derived from the mutual supplementation 
of soy and wheat flour prompted this study of the 
value of incorporating soy flour in some additional 
baked products. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Rat Growth Studies 


Baked products were prepared according to the 
formulas appearing in Table 1 and were air-dried 
and ground. All nitrogen analyses were made by the 
macro-Kjeldahl-boric acid method (4). Protein was 
calculated as N X 6.25. Fat analyses were made by 
acid hydrolysis according to the method of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists (5). The 
remainder was expressed as carbohydrate, although 
it is recognized that a slight error in carbohydrate 
value is introduced in this way. The percentage 
composition of the baked products, as determined 
(Table 2), formed the basis for the rat rations. 

The baked products constituted the sole source 
of protein in the rations. The composition of the 
ration containing the soy flour product was, in each 
case, adjusted to equal that of the non-supplemented 
product by the addition of necessary amounts of 
Cerelose and vegetable oil. Vitamin-free casein and 
powdered whole eggs were sources of protein for the 


1 The data in this paper were taken from the thesis of 
Christine Hall, submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science. Part 
of the data were reported at the meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association in June, 1948, in Minneapolis. 
This work was supported in part by a grant from the Sov 
Flour Association. Published with the approval of the Di 
rector of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Received for publication November 8, 1949. 

? Present address: Assistant Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Division of Home Economies, Tennessee Agri 
cultural and Industrial State College, Nashville. 
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control rations and furnished protein equivalent in 
amount to the least amount found in any baked 
product (6.0 per cent). Rations were prepared in 
lots of 1 kg. and kept in sealed glass jars under re- 
frigeration. The composition of the rations is pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Male rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain, 6 in each 
of 12 groups, 3 to 4 weeks old, and weighing 40 to 
50 gm., were used. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment, two rats were sacrificed, and the carcasses, 
with the contents of the digestive tracts removed, 
were frozen for later analysis. Rats were individually 
housed in raised, screen-bottomed cages with paper 
under them to facilitate recovery of spilled food. 
Daily food consumption records were kept. Fresh 
food was offered daily to avoid rancidity. Growth 
studies were continued for seven weeks. 

“Protein efficiency” was calculated as the grams 
gain in weight per gram of protein eaten. “Nitrogen 
storage efficiency” designates the grams gain in body 
nitrogen per gram of nitrogen consumed. Gain in 
body nitrogen was determined as the difference be- 
tween the nitrogen content of the rat bodies at the 
conclusion of the experiment and that of representa- 
tive rats killed for analysis at the beginning of the 
feeding period. The contents of digestive tracts were 
removed, and the rat bodies were prepared for anal- 
ysis by the method of Stearns (6). 


Nitrogen Balance Studies on Human Subjects 


The effect of soy flour on the value of the proteins 
of yellow cake was further investigated by nitrogen 
balance studies using human subjects. The same 
formulas used for making cake in the rat growth 
study were used in this phase of the investigation. 
The subjects were five students, four women and 
one man, ranging in age from twenty to twenty- 
seven years. These students carried on their usual 
activities throughout the experiment. 

The two experimental periods consisted of: (a) a 
four-day preliminary depletion period followed by 
(b) ten days on the experimental diet, one day of 
which was preliminary to collections. During the 
four-day preliminary period, the diet furnished only 
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Protein Value of Baked Products with Soy Flour 


TABLE | 


Formulas of baked products 


WHITE CAKE 
INGREDIENTS 


Plain Soy flour 


gm. gm, 


Cake flour 500 500 
All-purpose flour 

Shortening 975 | 275 
Sugar 650 650 
Dried skim milk 60 60 
Salt 16 | 15 
Baking powder | 30 39 
Soy flour, defatted* 

Soy flour, full fatt 

Water 

Frozen egg white 

Whole egg 

Cocoa 

Soda 


YELLOW CAKE DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE SUGAR COOKIES |PASTRY (PIE CRUST) 


Plain Soy flour) Plain Soy flour) Plain (Soy flour! Plain Soy flour 


gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm 
500 500 500 500 -— 

. - - 450 | 500 
250 250 200 200 135 250 
650 650 625 625 293 = 

60 60 45 45 — | ~ — 
15 15 17.5 17.6 é 5 a 7.5 
30 30 - - 11 

ag 5 . 50 = — | 

a ‘ : 50 
650 159 

250 

75 


6 


* Furnished by Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minneapolis. 
t Furnished by Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Ine., Decatur, Illinois. 


8 gm. protein per day. It has been reported by 
Hegsted et al. (7) that a period on a very low protein 
intake decreases the time needed to establish nitro- 
gen equilibrium. 

The experimental diet furnished approximately 
(0.42 gm. protein per kilogram of body weight per 
day, for each subject. Of the total protein, 80 per 
cent was furnished by the cake and the remaining 
20 per cent by other vegetable proteins. Forty calo- 
ries per kilogram body weight were supplied. This 
was an amount sufficient to maintain body weight 
as shown by the fact that the weights of the subjects 
varied no more than 0.9 kg. throughout either ex- 
perimental period. The composition of the diets is 
given in Table 4. 

The constituents of the diet were distributed in 
three meals per day, and a uniform intake was main- 
tained. Cake was eaten at the noon and evening 
meals. It has been shown by Cannon (8) and more 
recently by Leverton (9) that the distribution of 
amino acids affects their value in the body. 

Twenty-four-hr. urine collections were made 
throughout the nine-day test period. Fecal collec- 
tions were made in three-day periods, with the aid 
of carmine markers. Food aliquots were saved for 
each three-day period. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Rat Growth Studies 


The results of the rat growth studies are shown 
in Table 5 and Figure 1. The superior growth of the 
group of rats fed dried egg as a source of protein is 
in keeping with the reports of Sumner (10), Willman 
et al. (11), and Bricker and Mitchell (12) in which 
they assign a high value to eggs as a source of pro- 
tein. 


The growth performance, protein efficiency, and 
nitrogen storage efficiency of the rats receiving soy- 
supplemented products was superior in every case 
to that of the rats receiving non-supplemented prod- 
ucts. In the cakes, small amounts of milk and egg 
proteins undoubtedly served to improve the quality 
of wheat flour proteins, but soy flour brought about 
further improvement. Like the other cakes, the soy- 
devil’s cake was superior by all methods of measure- 
ment to the cake without soy flour. However, al- 
though the percentage composition of the devil’s 
cake did not differ greatly from that of the yellow 
cake, the growth, protein efficiency, and nitrogen 
storage efficiency were all markedly lower in the 
former. One obvious explanation is the presence of 
cocoa. Studies have been reported in which cocoa in 
foods has interfered with the utilization of calcium 
(13), phosphorus (14), and protein (15) in young 
rats. Negative results have also been reported. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage composition of baked products 


CARBOHY- 


BAKED PRODUCT PROTEIN FAT DRATE (BY 
DIFFER- 


ENCE) 


White cake without soy flour 
White cake with soy flour 

Yellow cake without soy flour 
Yellow cake with soy flour 
Devil’s food cake without soy flour 
Devil’s food cake with soy flour 
Sugar cookies without soy flour 
Sugar cookies with soy flour 
Pastry without soy flour 

Pastry with soy flour 
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TABLE 3 


Composition of rat rations* 


TOTAL WEIGHT 
OF BAKED 
PRODUCT 


PROTEIN SOURCE 


gm. 
960 
857 
960 
897 
960 
788 
960 
765 
960 
779 


White cake without soy flour 
White cake with soy flour 

Yellow cake without soy flour 
Yellow cake with soy flour 

Devil’s food cake without soy flour 
Devil’s food cake with soy flour 
Sugar cookies without soy flour 
Sugar cookies with soy flour 
Pastry without soy flour 

Pastry with soy flour 


CERELOSE 


134 
197 


125 


“~ : —— = 
WESSON (21) | 
| SALTS | nee n 1 
| Protein Carbohydrate | 


NUTRIENTS FURNISHED BY BAKED PRODUCT 





gm. 
732 
647 
715 
656 
719 
585 
749 
552 
560 
435 


gm. 


40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


ae 
“4 


77 





1 
| 
| 


* Vitamins were added to all rations in the following amounts per kilogram: 20 mg. pantothenic acid, 10 mg. niacin, 5 mg. 
riboflavin, 4 mg. thiamine hydrochloride, 5 mg. pyridoxine hydrochloride, 200 mg. inositol, 200 mg. ascorbic acid, 200 mg. 
para-aminobenzoic acid, 500 mg. choline, 15 mg. 2-methyl-naphtho-quinone, and 125 mg. a-tocopherol. Vitamins were sup- 
plied by Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. Two drops of halibut liver oil were given orally once a week. 

There were two control rations, with the following compositions: (a) casein,t 60 gm., Cerelose, 732 gm., fat, 168 gm., and 
Wesson salts, 40 gm.; (b) powdered whole egg, 120 gm., Cerelose, 672 gm., fat, 168 gm., and Wesson salts, 40 gm. 


+ 1 gm. cystine per kilogram of ration. 


Newell and Elvehjem (16) reported no inhibition of 
growth of rats fed chocolate milk, and Mitchell and 
Smith (17) noted no adverse effects of cocoa on the 
utilization of dietary calcium by adult human sub- 
jects. The effects of cocoa are being further investi- 
gated in this laboratory. 

The soy flour improved the value of the protein of 
the cookies and pastry, but growth was poor in all 
groups. The proportion of soy flour to wheat flour 
in these rations compares favorably with that in 
rations fed by Jones and Divine (2) in which they 
found a protein efficiency of 2.16. However, their 
rations contained 9.1 per cent protein compared to 
6.4 in the cookie rations and 7.7 in the pastry rations. 
The lower percentage of protein in the latter rations 
may have limited some amino acid or acids present 
in marginal amounts to such an extent as to seri- 
ously inhibit growth. 

Another possible explanation of the difference is 
the destruction of heat-labile amino acids, notably 
lysine. Both cookies and pastry were baked in thin 
layers at rather high temperatures, conditions favor- 
able to destruction of heat-labile products. Destruc- 
tion of lysine by high temperature has been reported 
by Greaves et al. (i8), Morgan (19), Block et al. (20), 
and Waisman and Elvehjem (21). 


Human Nitrogen Balance Studies 


The results of nitrogen balance studies on adult 
human subjects are presented in Table 6 and Fig- 
ure 2. In three of the five subjects, a small improve- 
ment was shown in the nitrogen balance on the soy 
‘ake diet over that on the plain cake. 


One individual record is worthy of comment. Sub- 
ject L. C., a young woman twenty-four years of age, 
showed a slight positive nitrogen balance at all times, 
on an intake of 25.89 gm. protein per day or 0.4 gm. 
per kilogram body weight or 2.24 gm. nitrogen per 
square meter surface area. This represents an intake 
somewhat below the 2.9 gm. nitrogen per square 
meter surface area reported by Hegsted (6) as re- 
quired to maintain nitrogen equilibrium on an all- 
vegetable source of protein. The diet used in this 


TABLE 4 
Composition of diets* of human subjects 


| 

| PRELIM- 

| INARY 
DIET 


DIET WITH 
|PLAIN CAKE 


DIET WITH 


FOO! 
. SOY CAKE 


gm. 
302 
20 
270 
140 
120 


gm. gm. 


345 
20 
270 
140 
120 
50 
70 


Cake 

Rice (weight before cooking) 
Canned applesauce 

Canned peaches 

Canned grapefruit juice 
Lettuce 

Canned tomatoes 

Canned pears 

Carrots 

Butter 

White sugar 

Brown sugar 

Corn sirup 


20 | 
270 
120 

50 
130 
120 
120 — 
100 
110 10 
100 ~ 

20 


70 








* Daily supplements were given as follows: 600 mg. cal- 
cium as calcium lactate, 2 mg. thiamine hydrochloride, 
3 mg. riboflavin, and 20 mg. niacin. Vitamins were kindly 
supplied by Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
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Protein Value of Baked Products with Soy Flour 


TABLE 5 


Summary of results of rat growth studies* 


PROTEIN SOURCET 


Casein 
Powdered whole egg 

White cake without soy flour 
White cake with soy flour 

Yellow cake without soy flour 
Yellow cake with soy flour 

Devil’s food cake without soy flour 
Devil’s food cake with soy flour 
Sugar cookies without soy flour 
Sugar cookies with soy flour 

Pastry without soy flour 

Pastry with soy flour 


DIETARY PRO- | 
TEIN LEVEL 


on on on on ‘ 


INP Pp 


; as sis 

| NITROGEN 
STORAGE 

EFFICIENCY # 


PROTEIN 
CONSUMED 


PROTEIN 
EFFICIE ncyt 


BODY NITRO- 


WEIGHT GAIN GEN GAIN 


gm. | k | gm. 

2.24 0.71 
5.05 2.92 
2.40 0.75 
2.69 0.92 
2.35 0.68 
2.60 0.94 
1.27 0.28 
1.54 0.45 
0.18 0.03 0.02 
0.74 0.08 0.05 
0.01 — 

0.08 0.05 


0.37 
0.87 
0.37 
0.39 
0.30 
0.39 
0.15 
0.21 


0.72 








* Data are expressed as average per rat for a period of seven weeks. 


+ Differences between mixtures with and without soy flour were highly significant at the 1 per cent level for all five mixtures. 
The 1 per cent least significant difference between mixtures with and without soy flour was 5.2 gm. 

t The term “protein efficiency”’ refers to the grams gain in weight per gram protein eaten. 

*# The term “nitrogen storage efficiency” is used to designate the grams gain in body nitrogen per gram nitrogen consumed. 
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Fic. 1. Effect on rat growth of the inclusion of a small 
amount of soy flour in certain baked products. 


study contained only the small amount of animal 
protein furnished by the milk and eggs in the cakes. 
Based on a study of 124 young women eating self- 
selected diets, McKay et al. (22) predicted that a 
mean intake of 56.0 gm. protein or 8.9 gm. of nitro- 
gen per day was necessary for nitrogen equilibrium. 
Cederquist (23) predicted the mean intake of pro- 
tein required for equilibrium to be 45 gm. per day, 
based on balance studies on six subjects on a mixed 
diet. 

It appears that the improvement in value of the 
proteins of the soy-containing products, demon- 
strated with growing rats, is not great enough to be 
observed readily in adult human subjects by means 
of nitrogen balance studies. Species differences and 
differences in growth and maintenance requirements 
presumably contribute to these results. 





WA WITHOUT SOY FLOUR 
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Fic. 2. Nitrogen balance of human subjects showing average 
per day for three-day periods. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of the inclusion of a small proportion of 
soy flour on the value of the proteins of certain 
baked products has been studied, both by the rat 
growth method and by means of nitrogen balance 
studies using human subjects. Soy flour was added 
to the mixtures to the extent of 6 per cent of the 
wheat flour in white and yellow cakes and 10 per 
cent of the wheat flour in devil’s cake, pastry, and 
cookies, using formulas provided by commercial 
bakers. 

In rat. growth studies in which the baked products 
constituted the sole source of protein, the rats fed 
the products containing soy flour showed greater 
average growth in every case than those on the same 
mixture with an equivalent percentage of protein 
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but without soy flour. Protein efficiency and body 
nitrogen storage were also higher in every case in 


which the soy-containing mixture was fed. 


The results of nitrogen balance studies on human 
subjects who received 80 per cent of their protein 


from the yellow cakes were inconclusive. 


PROTEIN SOURCE 
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We believe that although the improvement in the 


value of the proteins of these baked products brought 
about by the addition of soy flour is not of great 
magnitude, these results are suggestive of a practical 
method of enriching the nutritive value of a wide 
range of products. 


TABLE 6 


Summary of data on nitrogen balance studies on human subjects 


NITROGEN INTAKE* 


Basal 


Subject B. H. 


gm. 


Plain cake 0. 
0. 
0. 


Soy cake 0. 
0. 
0. 


Plain cake 0. 
0. 
0. 


Soy cake 0. 
0. 
0 


Plain cake 0. 
0 
0 


Soy cake 0. 
0 
0 


Plain cake 0 
0 
0 


Soy cake 0. 
0 
0 


Plain cake 0 
0 
0 


Soy cake 0 
0. 


().! 


* Data represent average per day for three, 
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66 
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Subject C. H. 


74 
66 
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56 
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Subject 


86 


67 
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71 
68 
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Subject 


74 
66 


‘dé 


56 


o4 


74 


Subject L. C. 


86 
67 
89 


? 
’ 
> 
» 
2 
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‘ake 


gm 


bo bh bo 


Le 


bo bh bo 


mi wnwn 


www 


bt bo be 


bo Nw bh 


.89 
.89 
89 


83 
83 
83 


64 
63 
64 


.59 
.59 


.59 


44 
44 
44 


.o4 
34 
34 


89 
.8Y 
.89 


83 
83 
83 


3.44 
0.44 
3.44 


3.34 
3 
3.34 


od 


. M.S 


Total 


4.06 


4.02 


4.22 


NITROGEN ELIMINATED*® 


Urinary Fecal 
gm. gm. 
4.81 0.80 
3.80 0.73 
3.53 0.89 
3.38 1.00 
3.22 1.16 
3.22 0.73 
2.43 0.72 
3.60 0.74 
iat 0.79 
3.07 1.03 
2.93 0.85 
2.%3 0.97 
3.75 0.95 
3.00 0.82 
3.11 1.04 
alo i. 14 
3.03 0.73 
3.47 0.95 
3.90 1.16 
3.59 1.05 
3.24 0.74 
3.95 0.90 
3.20 0.99 
2.74 0.30 
2.21 0.21 
2.48 0.68 
2.99 0.23 
2.40 0.21 
3.34 0.64 
2.06 1.42 


three-day periods under each regimen. 


Total 


or 


i.0 Eo 


_ 


+ 


o,° 


wn - Oo 


wo 


wu 


.15 
34 
16 


.61 
.53 
42 


39 
96 


10 
.78 
.69 


70 
18 


15 


20 
76 


43 


07 
64 
.98 


.85 
.22 


42 
16 
13 


.98 
98 


NITROGEN 
BALANCE* 


—1.98 
—0.98 
—(0).76 


—1.00 
—0.99 
—0.40 


0.24 
=—1 6 
—(0.74 


—0.95 
—0.61 
—0.36 


-0.40 
—0:07 
0.18 


-(0).22 
0.26 
—().20 


-1.09 


1.87 
0.95 
1.20 


1.07 
0.04 
0.74 
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Go Whither You Will 


During your free time at the A. D, A. Convention 


Trips in and around Washington are tailored to the time you have available and to your 
pocketbook. You may travel by land or air or both. Furthermore, the planned trips are 
scheduled for the three days prior to the convention and the two days after it. 

A unique arrangement has been conceived by one sight-seeing company, which will re- 
store cash to the till of the state association. For each person registering for an excursion 
identified as Tour 6, approximately a dollar will be refunded to the stateassociation’s treasury. 
Tour 6 is a full day’s excursion of Washington, Arlington, Alexandria, and Mount Vernon. 
It is personally conducted and costs $8.05, including lunch. This trip may be taken on Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday, October 14, 15, 16, 21 and 22. 

If your faney draws you to a sky view of Washington, Arlington, and Mount Vernon, you 
may take advantage of a 30-min. flight arranged for October 3, 15, 21, and 22. The flights 
are contingent upon the number registering for them (fifty to a flight) and the weather. The 
cost is $2.88, including tax, with limousine service from any hotel at 90 cents per person. 
Reservations may be made at the Hospitality Booth at the Statler Hotel from 9 to 11 on 


the mornings of the flights. 


A post convention sky cruise to historic Williamsburg, with ample time to ramble through 
the beautiful colonial setting, may be arranged. The rate of $25 covers the trip by air, the fee 
of the guide, and lunch. Your sole responsibility lies in registering. 

The September issue of the Journal will carry more detailed information on the trips men- 
tioned and the many places of interest in Washington. 





Effect of Cocoa on Protein Utilization’ 


MAY S. REYNOLDS and RUTH ANN BEYER 


Home Economics Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


N THE investigation of the value of soy 
flour as a supplement to white flour in various baked 
products (1), attention was called to the fact that 
none of the rats fed devil’s food cake, grew as well 
as those fed the yellow cake of approximately the 
same composition. Both groups of rats fed the devil’s 
food cake showed a lower “protein efficiency” and a 
lower “nitrogen storage efficiency” than those on 
any of the other cake rations. The literature on the 
effects of cocoa has been reviewed in the previous 
report. 

The present study was undertaken to clarify that 
observation by feeding rations differing only in the 
cocoa and adjusted to the same chemical composi- 
tion, and by equalizing food consumption by means 
of the paired feeding technique. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The devil’s food cake was prepared according to 
the formula previously published (1) for the soy 
flour cake, while the “‘plain” cake was the same with 
the cocoa omitted. The rations were made equivalent 
in composition as previously described. Twenty-six 
male rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain, three to four 
weeks old and weighing from 40 to 50 gm., were 
paired according to weight. Six pairs were used for 
metabolism studies. Urine was collected with toluene, 
slightly acidified, for a preservative. Feces were col- 
lected in acid alcohol. The other seven pairs were 
used for growth studies only. The food intake of the 
rats on the plain cake ration was limited to the 
amount eaten by the rat of each pair on the devil’s 
food cake ration. Protein efficiency and nitrogen 
storage efficiency were determined as previously de- 
scribed. The animals were maintained on the experi- 
ment for a period of six weeks. 


RESULTS 


The growth of the two groups of rats is shown in 
Figure 1. The increased gain in weight of the rats 
of the pair fed the plain cake ration, over those fed 


1 This work was supported in part by a grant from the 
Soy Flour Association. Published with the approval of the 
Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Received for publication April 29, 1950. 
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the devil’s food cake ration ranged from 3 to 19 gm., 
with an average of 10 gm. for the thirteen pairs. The 
average protein efficiency for the thirteen rats fed 
plain cake was 2.39 with a range of 1.92 to 2.86, while 
that for the rats on the devil’s food cake ration was 
1.68, ranging from 1.33 to 2.09. The group on white 
‘ake ration stored an average of 7.4 gm. protein in 
six weeks, or 20.3 per cent of the weight gain while 
those on the devil’s food cake ration stored 5.3 gm. 
protein or 17.9 per cent. 

The nitrogen elimination on the devil’s food cake 
ration exceeded that on the plain cake ration in both 
urine and feces. The greater difference shown in the 
fecal nitrogen indicated interference with protein 
digestion and absorption. The nitrogen intake and 
its disposition are shown in Figure 2. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study verify our earlier findings 
in every respect. Our results are in agreement with 
those of Lipman and Meuller (2) who found that 
cocoa interfered with the digestibility of milk pro- 
teins. Newell and Elvehjem (3) reported no adverse 
effects of chocolate milk on the growth of young rats. 
However, in their experiment, the chocolate com- 


40 
Fic. 1. Average growth curves of rats on plain and devil’s 
food cake rations. 
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PLAIN DEVIL'S FOOD In considering the application of these findings to 
CAKE CAKE practical dietetics, it should be pointed out that it 
RATION RATION would be unusual for cocoa or chocolate to be in- 
cluded in the diet to the extent of 4 per cent. In 
any situation in which for any reason the supply 
or utilization of protein is borderline, however, it 
would appear to be wise to avoid large amounts of 
chocolate. 


FECAL 
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SUMMARY 


URINE 


The effect of approximately 4 per cent cocoa, as 
devil’s food cake, in the ration of a growing rat, was 
studied in thirteen pairs of young males. Nitrogen 
balances were determined on six pairs. Growth 
studies only were made on the remaining seven pairs. 
In all pairs, the rat on the cocoa ration grew less well 
than the one on the plain cake ration. The protein 
efficiency and nitrogen storage efficiency were lower 
in all rats fed the devil’s food cake. 


Fic. 2. Nitrogen intake and 
distribution in rats on plain 
cake and devil’s food cake ration. 


URINE 


STORAGE 
STORAGE 
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Milk Quality and Regulations to be Studied 


The National Research Council is undertaking a study of the effect of health and sanitary 
regulations on milk quality. The work will be financed through a contract with the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture under the Research and Marketing Act. 

Market milk and its products must conform to various statutes, ordinances, and regula- 
tions adopted and administered by local, state, and federal authorities for the purpose of pro- 
tecting public health. Such regulations are applicable to production, processing, and distribu- 
tion and are designed to insure the maintenance of various safety, nutritional, and esthetic 
properties of milk and its product. They may differ widely in requirements and differ also 
with respect to administrative interpretation and enforcement practices. 

The purpose of the present study is to determine precisely what requirements are being 
enforced in representative jurisdictions and how the requirements affect the quality of milk de- 
livered to the consumer. In this study the term ‘‘milk” is considered to include market milk 
and such milk products as cream and skim milk for fluid use and for use in the manufacture 
of ice cream. 

It is planned, initially, to study municipalities with populations between 100,000 and 
500,000 and the states within which these cities are situated. Statutes, ordinances, and regula- 
tions will be compiled in order to determine the range of variation of actual requirements in 
force and to select typical jurisdictions for intensive field study, including associated ad- 
ministrative and enforcement procedure. The effect of regulations upon quality will be in- 
vestigated through laboratory and other research methods. 

The study will be conducted under the supervision of a joint committee of the Food and 
Nutrition Board and the Agricultural Board of the National Research Council. Arthur C. 
Dahlberg, Ph.D., Professor of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, has been engaged as the 
director of the study. 





















































































































































































in an Italian Nutrition Program’ 





HE program and activities of the Italisn 
Medical Nutrition Mission have been de- 
scribed elsewhere (1). An impression of the nature 
of the nutrition problem in Italy in 1945 was gained 
from observations based upon clinical material avail- 
able in the Clinica Pediatrica of the University of 
Naples. Many of the children seen in the clinic came 
for nonnutritional complaints, although a portion 
were sent by relief agencies. The food intake of 
these children naturally varied a good deal, and the 
planning of a feeding program which would permit 
comparative studies necessitated an appraisal of the 
existing diet of each child. Dietary histories were 
obtained from the mothers with the aid of a bi- 
lingual interpreter*. Then a typical day’s menu was 
formulated and calculated for each child. Apparent 
deficiencies detected in this way became the basis 
for a prescribed diet. Since this is only an approxi- 
mate method, it is worth recording that the results 
from a series of 175 infants and children indicated 
an average daily protein intake of 2.5 gm. per kilo- 
gram of normal weight for stature. The optimum 
protein intake for this age is usually considered 4 
gm. per kilogram. By omitting the nursing chil- 

1 Fundamental work described here was carried out dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946 in Italy by a team of fourteen people who 
went abroad under the auspices of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and the Unitarian 
and Congregational Service Committees. 

2 Present address, Wisconsin General Hospital, Madison. 

3 Present address, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, 
New Jersey. It is a pleasure for the authors to record their 
gratitude to Dr. Helen Mitchell, who arranged for a period 
of direct experience for one of us in the homes of some 
recently immigrated Italian families in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in advance of the field trip, in order that the 
techniques of Italian cookery and food selection could 
become familiar. Dr. Mitchell’s helpful advice about Italian 
national dietary practices was extremely useful during 
the activities of the Italian Mission. 

4 Gordana Nikolich. 


Observations on Protein Improvements of 
Low-Extraction Wheat Flour 


Supplementation with Soya or Cereal Germ 








RUTH FLUMERFELT BALLIETTE’, PASQUALE 
deCAPRIO, and ELMER L. SEVRINGHAUS® 


dren and infants, the average fell below 2.0 gm. 
The caloric intake was estimated as about 40 per 
cent below the optimum. 

An attempt was made to compare the effectiveness 
of three types of supplementation, based on (a) in- 
dividual need, (b) equal amounts of animal and vege- 
table protein, and (c) one-third animal plus 
two-thirds vegetable protein. The total supplement 
in each case was approximately 1250 calories. The 
unpredictable epidemics of infectious diseases and 
the irregularities of clothing and fuel supply during 
the winter months introduced so many variables into 
the data from these groups that the weight gains of 
the three groups and of untreated controls furnished 
no data showing significant trends. 


WEIGHT GAINS WITH PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS 


Another approach was made by taking dietary 
histories which included information on pre-war and 
wartime food habits on approximately 200 adolescent 
boys and girls. The daily dietary intake of the teen- 
age group is reported in Table 1. Clinically this group 
showed retardation in both growth and development, 
pallor, fatigue, and specifie vitamin deficiencies. If 
the recommended allowance for protein for this age 
group averages about 85 gm. daily and the caloric 
allowances range from 2400 to 3200 calories, the in- 


TABLE 1 


Daily dietary intake of teen-age group 


INTAKE AMOUNT 
Total protein 10.64 gm. 
From animal sources 6.81 gm. 
(Ratio of animal protein 16.75 %) 
Fat 19.92 gm. 
Carbohydrate. ... 235.67 gm. 
Total calories........ ... 1284.52 


Ratio of protein intake to normal weight. 0.89 gm./kg 
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take of these adolescents was but 50 per cent of 
these recommendations. 

A feeding program was designed to test the ade- 
quacy of vegetable proteins in supporting growth and 
development. Accordingly, four types of dietary sup- 
plementation were used designed to: (a) bring the 
intake up to the recommended allowances for both 
protein and calories by means of vegetable proteins 
alone; (b) bring the intake up similarly with mixed 
animal and vegetable proteins, (c) give a high-pro- 
tein diet (130 to 150 gm. per day) by means of vege- 
table proteins alone, and (d) givea high-protein diet 
(130 to 150 gm. per day) by means of mixed animal 
and vegetable proteins. 

In order to study average weight gains, ten human 
subjects were chosen at random from each of the 
four groups. In Table 2 are shown the composition 
of the daily supplement and its protein and caloric 
value, as well as average gain (in grams) per ten- 
day period of the ten subjects selected. 

It is evident from Table 1 that a high-protein diet, 
which includes animal protein, is most effective in 
producing gain in weight. Most of the patients re- 
ceiving Diet 2 were afflicted with active tuberculosis 
and this may account for the smaller weight gain in 
comparison with that observed in patients receiving 
Diet 7. Here again discussion of the data without 
correlation with physical findings is inadequate. 

VITAMIN STUDIES, TEEN-AGE SUBJECTS 

In order to carry out vitamin studies on institution- 
alized teen-age children, the Italian Medical Nutrition 
Mission surveyed Buon Pastore, an orphanage for 
teen-age girls. This institution had been receiving 
Allied Military Government and U.N.R.R.A. assis- 
tance. The staple daily foods were skim milk 
powder, bread, minestrone, fruit, and oil. Meat, 


eggs, and cheese had not been served since the war 


began. Fish provided by U.N.R.R.A. was served 


TABLE 2 


Weight gains on diets with protein supplements 


COMPOSITION OF DAILY SUPPLEMENT sere peso Or a 
: gm./10 
lie days 
Diet 1 16.5 705 130 
Dried peas and beans—200 gm. 
Diet 2 17.0 634 100 


Skim milk powder—100 gm. 
Enriched bread—100 gm. 
Diet 3 72.9 1334 100 
Dried peas and beans—200 gm. 
Enriched bread—100 gm. 
Enriched pasta—100 gm. 
Diet 4 108.5 1693 180 
Dried peas and beans—200 gm. 
Skim milk powder—-100 gm. 
Enriched bread—100 gm. 
Enriched pasta—100 gm. 
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once a week during June, July, and August, 1945. In 
Table 3 is given an analysis of the diet as compared 
with the 1948 Recommended Dietary Allowances of 
the Food and Nutrition Board (2). 

It is evident from Table 3 that the only dietary 
intakes which even approached the allowances were 
thiamine and riboflavin. No allowance for cooking 
losses was made. Dietary supplementation was not 
furnished at Instituto del Buon Pastore much as 
it was needed, because of mechanical difficulties 
such as transportation, supplies, and personnel re- 
quired for supervision. 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


Pausilipon Hospital, a convalescent hospital for 
infants and children, was selected by the Nutrition 
Mission for special vitamin studies under controlled 
conditions. This hospital had been receiving U.N.- 
R.R.A. assistance since April, 1945, which, however, 
did not materially affect the dietary intake since the 
same foods were formerly obtained through local 
charity. 

A dietary history and analysis was of general in- 
terest. These histories revealed that skim milk pow- 
der, bread, pasta, rice, oil, and fruit were used daily. 
Meat, dried peas, dried beans, vegetables, and mar- 
malade were served to the children three or 
four times per week. This diet was given only to the 
older children. Food for the nursing infants was 
cooked and prepared separately and consisted of 
skim milk powder, bread, rice, and pasta. Three to 
four times a week meat was offered to babies six 
months and older. In Table 4 is shown an analysis of 
the diets of the two groups as compared with the 
most recent dietary allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council. 

The outstanding dietary deficiencies (Table 4) 
were fat, calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. 
These figures are higher than the actual daily intake 
since they were calculated without consideration for 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of nutritive intake of adolescent orphanage 
girls with Recommended Dietary Allowances (2) 


meiningacseyzd RECOMMENDED 

NUTRIENT ae ALLOWANCE (2) 
Calories 1395.20 2400-2600 
Total protein (gm.) 47.10 | 75-80 
Fat (gm.) 15.50 | 
Carbohydrate (gm.) 265.90 
Calcium (gm.) 0.84 1.0-1.3 
Iron (mg.) 9.86 15 
Vitamin A (1.U.) 209.20 | 5000 
Thiamine (mg.) 1.16 1.2-1.3 
Riboflavin (mg.) 1.68 1.8-2.0 
Niacin (mg.) 7.37 | 12-13 
Ascorbic acid (mg.) 10.30 | 80 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison of nutritive intake of hospitalized infants and 
children with Recommended Dietary Allowances (2) 


ad bk Guribins CHILDREN UP TO 12 
NURSING INFANTS 480 OLD 
NUTRIENT 


} 
| 


Recommended 
Allowance (2) 


Recommended 


| Allowance (2) Intake 


Intake 
Calories 1134. 
Total protein 
(gm.) 45. 3.5/kg. 61.00 40- 70 
Fat (gm.) 10.5 | 25.80) 
Carbohydrate | 
(gm.) 240. 363.00 
Calcium (mg.) 0.46 1.0 | 0.65 1.0- 1.2 
Iron (mg.) 6. 6.0 13.80 7.0-12.0 
Vitamin A (I.U.); 30. 1500 352.00) 2000-4500 
Thiamine (mg.) 0. 0.4 1.13} 0.6- 1.2 
Riboflavin (mg.) 0. 0.6 1.82 0.9- 1.8 
Niacin (mg.) 6. 4.0 10.33 6.0-12.0 
Ascorbie acid | 
(mg.) 23. 30.0 9.20) 35.0-75.0 


110/kg. 1928.00) 1200-2500 


cooking losses of water-soluble and heat-labile nu- 
trients. The staple foods were usually boiled 2 to 3 
hr. in an open kettle on a charcoal stove, and exact 
calculation of such cooking losses is difficult. 

The only dietary change made was the substitu- 
tion of whole milk for skim milk powder for the 
nursing infants. Fluid intakes of all children were 
recorded for one week, and the results showed about 
300 cc. daily for the infants and 500 ce. daily for 
the older children. Forcing fluids in one ward brought 
excellent results. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTATION 


Since it was known in advance that the probability 
of providing optimal amounts of such animal pro- 
teins as meat, eggs, or milk was low, the addi- 
tion of vegetable supplements to the 70 per cent 
extraction wheat flour provided by U. N. R. R. A. 
was studied. These supplements were flour of ap- 
proximately the same fineness, made from soya, 
both low-fat and full-fat, from wheat germ, from 
corn germ, and from sunflower seed®. These mate- 
rials were incorporated, using 10 per cent of the 
supplement with 90 per cent of the unenriched 
wheat flour, and the mixtures blended by the Bar- 
bato Brothers’ mill in Naples. A small portion of 
each type was made into small-sized pasta, which 
was distributed in the dry form for domestic cook- 
ing. The larger portion was baked by an Italian 
baker, Frederico Tortoro, whose recipe was known 
to include only flour, water, salt, and yeast. 

5 The supplies of soya flour were provided by the Staley 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. Wheat and corn germ as well 
as sunflower seed were provided in flours by Viobin Cor- 
poration, Monticello, Illinois. We are grateful for this 
generous assistance. 
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The bread was distributed in the clinic to appro- 
priate families and individuals. Since it proved im- 
possible to obtain data about weight gays, nitrogen 
balance, or other details which would afford a basis 
for judgment of the relative advantages of these 
types of bread, the information compiled has to do 
with the acceptability of these products to the Italian 
civilians. Introduction of revised forms of bread 
has always encountered resistance. It should be men- 
tioned that the bread which had been available 
throughout the war and under ration control in 
Italy was a heavy, often slightly soggy, dark gray 
bread of over 90 per cent extraction. It was not 
always made from wheat alone, but the grain com- 
ponents were not generally known. 

The pasta prepared from these supplementary 
vegetable proteins proved satisfactory in appearance, 
cooking, flavor, and keeping qualities. There was 
no difficulty with spoilage, even though the pasta 
was kept in a basement storeroom for six to eight 
weeks. The soybean pastas had a slightly yellowish 
tint which gave a mellow appearance similar to 
that of egg noodles. The wheat-germ pasta was 
white like the pre-war white flour pastas so highly 
prized. Corn germ made a dark, brownish tinted 
pasta similar to the one being sold on the Italian 
market. Sunflower seed pasta was also dark and 
had a slightly greenish color. Random questioning 
showed that the Italian women considered all our 
pastas to be ‘“‘good pasta.’ 

There was a more pronounced difference between 
the breads made from the various supplements. Low- 
fat soy bread was light, with a fine texture and a 
very crisp crust. It kept well without molding for 
twelve to fourteen days after baking. As it became 
older, it was harder and drier. The high-fat soy 
bread was similar in appearance to the low-fat soy 
bread except that it was slightly richer in flavor, 
the crust was not quite so crisp, and it kept eight 
to ten days without spoiling. The wheat-germ bread 
had less volume, was more compact in texture, 
and had a fine nutty flavor. The crust was not so 
crisp as that of the soy breads, and the bread kept 
8 to 10 days without spoiling. The corn-germ bread 
was small in volume, elastic in crust, grainy in 
texture, with a pronounced grain flavor, and could 
be kept five to six days. As it became older it became 
more moist and most closely resembled the dark 
bread on the Italian market but was superior in 
quality. Sunflower seed bread was light like the 
soybean bread, had good volume and texture, a 
crisp crust, and a slightly green-gold color. In flavor 
it was similar to wheat-germ bread except for a 
slightly bitter after-taste which was noticed by the 
most discerning, but generally speaking it was popu- 
lar both with the staff and with the patients. 

In October, 1945, a ten-day survey was conducted 
on the acceptability of our bread and pastas. At 
that time sunflower-seed bread and pasta had not 
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been introduced. The patients were told that their 
answers to our question would in no way affect the 
amount or kind of food we gave them. The type 
of supplement the patient discussed was determined 
solely by description and our records of the dates 
the various types were issued to each person. Forty- 
four families were consulted and the results of the 
questionnaire are given below.: 

(a) Number of people who could tell no difference 
between the four types of bread—22. 

(b) Number of people who could tell no difference 
between the four types of pasta—27. 

(c) Number of people who gave preference to low- 
fat soy bread—9; high-fat soy bread—7; wheat- 
germ bread—5; corn-germ bread—Q. 

(d) Number of persons who gave preference to 
low-fat soy pasta—4; high-fat soy pasta—4; 
wheat-germ pasta—12; corn-germ pasta—l. 
Six people thought wheat-germ pasta took 
longer to cook. 

(e) Number of people who gave preference for 
our bread over the dark bread then on the 
Italian market—37. 

(f) Number of people who gave preference for 
our bread over the pre-war Italian white bread 

9. 

(g) Number of people who preferred Italian pre- 
war white bread to our bread—19. 

(h) Number of people who preferred Italian dark 
pasta to ours—2. 

(i) Number of people who preferred our pastas to 
the Italian dark pasta then being sold on 
the market—37. 

From this questionnaire it was evident that the 
soybean, wheat-germ, and corn-germ bread and 
pastas in Italy were acceptable and in general super- 
ior to the pasta and bread being sold on the Italian 
market. 

Continued use of these supplements throughout 
the year of our study gave abundant confirmation 
to the conclusion that such supplemented breads 
and pasta could be introduced into Italian diets 
without resistance. Based on these data other units 
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of U.N.R.R.A., under the direction of Sue Sadow 
(attached to the Rome Office), began introduction 
of soya supplements into bread and pasta without 
difficulty. Although the wheat-germ pasta may be 
favored, the acceptability of soya cannot be ques- 
tioned. Soya flour is cheaper and keeps better than 
wheat germ which is prone to infestation. It appears, 
therefore, that soya is the most practical supplement 
for low-extraction wheat flour. The full-fat soya had 
as its disadvantage a slight suggestion of translu- 
cence in the bread. It should be emphasized that 
this experience was entirely with 10 per cent soya, 
a level widely recognized as representing a significant 
supplementation for wheat. The value of the soya 
oil in commerce and the major importance of the 
soya protein as a supplement for the proteins in 
low-extraction wheat flour led us to stress the 
value of low-fat soya. 


SUMMARY 


Observations made on the dietary data of infants 
and children in Naples in 1945 indicated deficiencies 
or protein, calories, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and 
sometimes calcium. 

Special attention was directed toward increasing 
the protein content of bread and pasta by incor- 
porating a high-protein flour into the 70 per cent 
white flour provided by U.N.R.R.A. Four different 
flours were studied: soybean, wheat-germ, corn- 
germ, and sunflower-seed. It was found that flour 
which contained 10 per cent of either wheat-germ 
supplement or the low-fat soya produced bread and 
pasta acceptable to Italian adults and children. 

The combined advantages of protein quality and 
economy made the further use of soya supplementa- 
tion of wheat products appear worth while. 
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Wardrobe Guide for Convention 


Pin-point accuracy in a weather prediction for October is a mite more than can 
be attained at this time. However, the gentleman of the U.S. Weather Bureau who 
devotes himself to weather averages has cooperated generously in providing help- 


ful data. 


The average temperature for the October afternoon is 67 degrees, and the mini- 


mum for the early morning is 47 degrees. 


Generally, rain falls on eight days of the month, about one day of every three. 
Those of you who wish to determine in advance the prospects of rain during the 
convention period may proceed along these infallible lines: 8 is to 30 as X is to 
October 17-20. Whatever the result, the weather man asserts firmly that October in 
Washington is about the sunniest month of the year. 











































































































































































































HE mid-point of our century seems an 

appropriate time to look at our dietary 
position—examining the past and considering the 
future. Over the last forty years our national food 
supply has provided between 1500 and 1600 Ib. a 
person a year, except during the recent war when it 
was somewhat higher, rising to a peak of about 1700 
lb. in 1946. That year we had food enough to provide 
about 3400 calories a person a day, but in the im- 
mediate prewar years, 1935-39, and again in 1949, 
we used less—about 3200 calories. 

In simple terms of pounds or calories per person, 
the trend since 1909 is not very exciting. But, are 
there any changes of concern to the nutritionist? I 
think there are—a number that are favorable; some 
that call for thought. 


TRENDS IN THE NATIONAL FOOD SUPPLY 


Early in the century we were getting well over 40 
per cent of our food energy from such staple foods as 
bread, flour, cereals, peas, beans, and potatoes. We 
received somewhat less than 30 per cent from each 
of two other broad groups—fats and sugars taken 
together, and milk, meat, eggs, fruit, and the succu- 
lent vegetables combined. Today, grains, pulses, and 
potatoes provide only about 30 per cent of our calo- 
ries, and the other two groups about 35 per cent each. 

Although these three broad groups are now about 
equally prominent in our diets, as far as calories go, 
they differ markedly in their contributions in other 
dietary essentials. 

In addition to calories, the grains, beans and peas, 
and potatoes—foods relatively cheap to produce and 
market—supply significant amounts of protein and 
certain minerals and vitamins. The fats and sugars 
provide, along with 35 per cent of our calories, some 
vitamin A from butter and fortified margarine, and 
some important fatty acids, but little else, in terms 
of essential nutrients. Milk, meat, eggs, fruit, and 
succulent vegetables are foods that are relatively 
costly because they require much land and labor to 
produce and need special care during marketing. 





1 Presented at the Dietetic Section of the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in New York City on December 27, 1949. 
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Nevertheless, they provide, in addition to calories, 
generous amounts of high-quality protein, minerals 
such as calcium and iron, and many kinds of vita- 
mins. Rich in many nutrients, they help to make up 
for shortages of certain nutrients in other classes of 
food. 

A precept to use fats and sugars in moderation 
probably should have high priority in nutrition edu- 
cation. It is easy to overeat of these flavorful foods, 
and health can be endangered by too many as well 
as by too few calories. Too many calories lead to sur- 
plus weight, which in turn is associated with shorter 
life expectancy and increased incidence of diabetes, 
hypertension, and other forms of cardiovascular dis- 
‘ase. Most types of cancer also seem to be more pre- 
valent among the overweight than underweight, and 
a high-fat diet seems to be favorable to the growth 
of many types of experimental tumors. 


MINERALS AND VITAMINS 


Since 1909 there have been long-term increases 
in the quantity of calcium, iron, and five of the 
vitamins provided by our national food supply. 

Increases in calcium and riboflavin are due largely 
to our increased use of milk over the years. Iron, 
thiamine, and niacin rose markedly during the first 
half of the 1940’s with the enrichment of bread and 
flour and a rise in the consumption of meat. Vitamin 
A (carotene) and ascorbic acid also show a long-term 
upward trend, due to the increasing consumption of 
leafy green and yellow vegetables and of tomatoes 
and citrus fruit. 

Our 1949 food supply, if shared in accordance with 
need and used with discrimination, could give every- 
one in this country a diet that would meet the Re- 
commended Dietary Allowances of the National 
Research Council. It is providing somewhat fewer 
calories (8 per cent) than that of forty years ago and 
a little less protein (9 per cent), but more fat (13 per 
cent). It also is providing substantially more calcium 
(21 per cent) and riboflavin (24 per cent), and some- 
what more thiamine (13 per cent), iron (11 per cent), 
niacin (8 per cent), and ascorbic acid (11 per cent). 

The forecast for 1950 is that food consumption 
will equal or possibly exceed 1949, since plentiful 
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supplies and slightly lower retail prices are antici- 
pated. Greater consumption is expected of butter, 
lard, eggs, meat, green and yellow vegetables, and 
tomatoes. But for the fifth consecutive year there 
may be a decrease in the per capita consumption of 
fluid whole milk and cream. 


FAMILY FOOD CONSUMPTION 


How do families share in the national food supply? 
Needless to tell you, our food is not divided according 
to individual need. Some disparities arise from dif- 
ferences in purchasing power among families. Other 
disparities come from lack of knowledge as to what 
constitutes an adequate diet. Still others we may 
charge to a lack of conviction that something of 
value can be gained by bringing customary food 
habits into closer accord with present-day nutritional 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, a trend toward a more bountiful 
table among families with modest incomes has long 
been part of the general rise in standards of living. 
Thus, wage earning families Were found to be spend- 
ing more for food in 1934-36 than would have been 
required to duplicate the food purchases made seven- 
teen years earlier in 1917-19. The same kinds and 
quantities of foods that families paid $521 for in 
1917-18 could have been bought for $389 in 1934-36. 
But changed food habits led them to spend $508 for 
food—$119 more than it would have cost to follow 
their earlier food patterns, With the lower food prices 
of the mid-thirties, they could satisfy food needs and 
Wants which had not been met before. 

Many forces have been at work to bring about a 
better dietary situation through the years, Families 
have had higher real incomes. Food supplies have 
been relatively abundant. Advances in transporta- 
tion, processing, and storage of foods have made 
many vegetables and fruits, once highly seasonal. 
increasingly available throughout the year, even in 
the smaller and more remote communities. New 
developments in technology have produced new 
kinds of foods and put old foods in new forms and 
packages. We have restored or enriched some foods 
With specific nutrients and have learned more about 
conserving the inherent nutritional values and 
palatability of others. Added to these is the fact that 
now we all know more about what constitutes a good 
diet. 


RELATION OF INCOME TO FOOD EXPENDITURES 


Recent studies show how various economic seg- 
ments of the population fare with respect to food. 
Significant gains in the quality of the diet have been 
made by low-income families. 

In 1948, the food expenditures of city families 
in the lowest economic third were about two and 
one-half times as high as in 1942. Prices were higher, 
but this group also used more of the relatively ex- 
pensive foods in 1948 than in 1942. Quantities of 
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meat, poultry, fish, and eggs increased nearly 30 
per cent. Milk and its products other than butter, 
tomatoes, citrus fruit, and green and yellow vege- 
tables follow, with increases of about 20 per cent: 
and other fruit and non-starchy vegetables, with 
increases of about 10 per cent. 

In contrast, the highest economic third spent only 
70 per cent more for food in 1948 than in 1942, on 
the average. The extra money went chiefly for more 
milk, some kinds of fruit and vegetables, and sugar. 
Unlike the lowest economic third, the highest income 
group showed no appreciable change over the six- 
year period in their average consumption of meat. 
poultry, fish, and eggs, or of the nutritionally-im- 
portant tomatoes, citrus fruit, and green and yellow 
vegetables. But the two economic groups were simi- 
lar in a lessened use of potatoes and a sustained use 
of fats and grain products, 

Up to now we have discussed trends in food sup- 
plies for the whole population, and the changes in 
diets, part icularly among low-income groups in cities, 
during a period of rising national income. Let us now 
look at the effect of income on the rate of change in 
consumption of major food groups among city fami- 
lies in the spring of 1948, 

Certain types of foods were purchased in larger 
quantity by high-income families than by those in 
lower income brackets chiefly fruits and non- 
starchy vegetables, milk and its products other than 
butter, and meat, poultry, fish, and eggs—whereas 
other foods, notably flour and cereals, were bought in 
lesser quantities, 

Families with incomes of $7500 or more used about 
two-thirds more milk and meat than those with 
incomes under $2000—an average of 20 qt. fluid 
milk (or its equivalent in other forms) per week 
compared with 12, and an average of 14 lb. meat. 
poultry, and fish per week compared with 83 Ib. 
Families in the highest income bracket used over 
twice as much fresh fruit as those with incomes under 
$2000—18 Ib. per week compared with 8} lb. The 
purchase of frozen fruits and vegetables was in- 
fluenced more by income than any other group of 
foods. Families with incomes of $7500 or more used 
almost ten times as much frozen fruits and vegetables 
as did those with incomes under $2000. 


NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY OF DIETS 
How do long-term trends and income differentials 
in food consumption affect the nutritive value of 
family diets? So far as averages are concerned, diets 
of city families looked better in the spring of 1948 
than in 1942, and better in 1942 than in 1936. 
Calcium is one of the nutrients in which diets in 
this country tend to be below recommended allow- 
ances. But in the spring of 1948 almost three-fourths 
of the urban families had diets that met recom- 
mended calcium levels, compared with about half in 
the spring of 1942, and only about one-third in 1936. 
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As for ascorbic acid, 80 per cent of the city families 
had diets that met recommended levels in the spring 
of 1948 as compared with only 40 per cent twelve 
years earlier. 

Also in the spring of 1948, 80 to 90 per cent of city 
families had diets that met recommended levels for 
three of the B-vitamins, vitamin A value, iron, and 
protein—a great improvement over the earlier nutri- 
tional scene. 


THE LOOK AHEAD 


What does the past suggest about food consump- 
tion in the future? The fact that families in the lower 
income groups fared better as the years passed sug- 
gests that our changing food habits are the result 
of many forces, including ‘education, abundant food 
supplies, and increased purchasing power. 

But a goal of 150 million good diets has still to be 
achieved. Our experience with recent years of rela- 
tively high real income shows that shifts of food 
consumption needed for nutritional improvement 
will not be accomplished by changes in income and 
price relationships alone. In the spring of 1948 there 
still were many families in the higher income classes 
whose diets furnished less than recommended allow- 
ances in several important nutrients. About 20 per 
cent of the city families with incomes of $5000 or 
more after taxes had diets estimated to fall below the 
allowance for calcium. The diets of about 20 per cent 
were below dietary allowances in thiamine, 15 per 
cent in riboflavin, and 10 per cent in ascorbic acid. 
‘At the lowest income levels, family diets were rela- 
tively short also in vitamin A, protein, and iron. 

In correcting the situation, an increase in milk 
consumption would be very helpful, since milk is an 
excellent source of calcium, riboflavin, high-quality 
protein, and many other needed nutrients. Those 
who have been thinking of milk only in terms of the 
nutrients appearing in the usual tables of food com- 
position may be astonished to learn the National 
Research Council has a report in press that includes 
a carefully documented list of more than one hundred 
nutritive substances in milk. 
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Even in 1948 when milk consumption was a little 
higher than it is now, almost 30 per cent of all city 
families were using less than 3} qt. a person a week 
of milk or its equivalent in terms of cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, cream, and ice cream. About 60 per cent 
had less than the equivalent of 5 qt. a person a week. 
This is slightly below the average amount suggested 
in the low-cost food plan of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

To raise diets low in thiamine and niacin would 
take additional meat, poultry, and fish, more pulses, 
and more whole grain or enriched grain products. 

Higher dietary levels of ascorbic acid would call 
for more fruits and vegetables of all kinds, but es- 
pecially more citrus fruit and tomatoes, for these are 
generally the most economical sources of this vitamin. 
Almost one-third of the urban families in the spring 
of 1948 were using less than 2 lb. per person a week 
of citrus fruit and tomatoes. 

Many of the suggested shifts are in the direction 
toward which families would normally tend as pur- 
chasing power increases. But the trend needs to be 
accelerated by those who can afford it. Among low- 
income families, many are achieving a good diet by 
a different trend, thatis, by using more of the cheaper 
highly nourishing foods. But here also we can see 
room for improvement, for many families could be 
better fed by learning to put more emphasis on these 
foods. 

In educational programs designed to forward these 
necessary changes, there is of course no one best 
method. Teaching is best when it utilizes a variety 
of media and methods. We have in common only 
our goal and the basic nutrition principles leading to 
it. Each of us—whether teacher, doctor, nutritionist, 
dietitian, or home economist in social welfare or in 
business—may use a different means to make a con- 
tribution to the improvement of the nutrition in this 
country. But each of us has a contribution to make 
to the nutrition education of the public, and we must 
all strive to do it better. 


Light on Tron Requirements 


At a Symposium on Community Nutrition held March 22, 1950, at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, Dr. Carl V. Moore, Professor of Medicine, reported 
on studies of iron excretion, using radioactively-tagged iron. 

He explained that technical errors involved in the ordinary type of balance experiment are 
so great as to make results of doubtful significance. To obtain additional information on iron 
requirements, radioactive iron was used to study the daily loss of iron from the body. From 
these determinations, it has been estimated that from 0.25 to 0.5 mg. iron is excreted daily 
via the intestinal tract. About the same amount is found in perspiration. The daily excretion 
therefore, is between 0.5 and 1.0 mg. Menstrual blood loss in women accounts for approxi- 
mately 1 mg. additional per day. 

From these figures, a reasonably close approximation of nutritional requirements can be 
calculated. About 50 per cent of food iron is present in such a form that it can be absorbed. Of 
this “absorbable portion,” 20 to 30 per cent is actually utilized. The amount of food iron 
required to replace the loss by excretion, therefore, is less than 10 mg. per day for the normal 
male but may vary from 10 to 20 mg. for the normal female. 
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THE CHART OF SPEAKERS COMES TO LIFE 


Advance Convention Program Notes 

A few weeks ago, if you had glanced at the chart 
on Which the names of the convention speakers 
were to be printed, you would have seen neatly 
ruled columns, each headed with the day and date, 
and below, square boxes, each carrying the hour of 
the session. That was all—just lines and clean patches 
of white. 

There was no evidence yet that a cross section of 
the membership from coast to coast was weighing 
the merits of outstanding people, potential guest 
speakers, considering their achievements, evaluating 
their interest-value to you. There was no indication 
that for months the program committee had been 
operating industriously—that later it was tabulating 
the frequency of the suggestions of names and sub- 
jects as they were received. 

Time came when a pen invaded a blank square. 
You would have read, “Dr. E. V. McCollum,” and 
you would have remembered this illustrious bio- 
chemist of Johns Hopkins University, whose works 
on vitamins and minerals you have read. He is going 
to discuss ‘“‘Some of the Earlier Speculations on the 
Significance of Phosphorus Compounds in Nutri- 
tion.” The chart was coming to life. 

A subject of keen interest was introduced to the 
chart when Dr. Winthrop N. Phelps accepted the 
invitation to speak on nutrition and feeding problems 
of children with cerebral palsy. A pioneer in the 
treatment of cerebral palsy, Dr. Phelps occupies a 
foremost position in the nationwide campaign to 
relieve sufferers of this disability. 

Dr. Nina Ridenour, a psychologist. of impressive 
attainments, who is the director of the Division of 
Education, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., has been asked to discuss some of the aspects 
of understanding human behavior. 

The author of a book which has become classic, on 
the subject of psychosomatic medicine, is Dr. 0. 
Spurgeon English who has agreed to present his ideas 
on ‘Psychosomatic Medicine and Dietetics” on 
Thursday morning. 

On another day and at another hour appeared the 
names of Dr. Norman Jolliffe, who is indelibly identi- 
fied with applied nutrition; and Dr. Leonard <A, 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the U. 8S. Public Health 
Service in Washington, both of whom will talk about 
aspects of community nutrition. 

Dr. Charles G. King, Scientific Director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, New York, was scheduled to 
speak on “Current Research in Nutrition.” 

Under the Food Administration session was penned 
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the name of Ernest Crocker, widely known for 
his research and writing on taste and odor, with the 
title of his talk, ‘Flavor Speaks for Quality.” In this 
general category appeared the name of Fern W. 
Gleiser, Professor of Institution Economies and man- 
agement at the University of Chicago, who is slated to 
reveal the “Hidden Costs within the Dietary Depart- 
ment.” Interest in management subjects led to the 
inclusion of Maye Hoover, Director of Government 
Cafeterias, in Washington; Ewan Clague, of the 
U.S. Department of Labor; and Ercole Rosa, Jr., 
of the School of Engineering of Columbia University, 
whose topic is ‘Equipment Design and Work Simpli- 
fication—A Tool in Reducing Food Costs.” 

Extensive activity in the study of diabetes intro- 
duced on the chart the names of Doris Johnson, 
Chairman of the Committee on Diabetic Diet Caleu- 
lation; and Marion E. Nichols and Dr. Hugh L. C. 
Wilkerson of the Diabetes Section, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service. 

Popular acclaim brought Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
into October 18’s listing, with her topic ““Food—An 
International Concern.’’ You will remember that 
Dr. Stiebeling is the Chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The school lunch program, with a variety of re- 
lated subjects, inspired invitations to such authori- 
ties as Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, University of Ala- 
bama; Dr. Millicent L. Hathaway, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and Frances Welch, 
Director of School Lunchrooms, Dallas. 

Frequent expressions of interest in the subject of 
geriatrics prompted the scheduling of Vera W. 
Walker, Consultant on Standards of Assistance, 
Florida State Welfare Board. 

The growing use of plastie ware induced the pres- 
entation of Charles N. Gardner of the Chemicals 
and Plastics Section, Research and Development 
Branch of the Military Planning Division. 

An excellent choice to carry the responsibility 
of blending conviviality with calories is Jennings 
Randolph, Assistant to the President of Capital 
Airlines, the banquet speaker. A dynamic person- 
ality, good humor, and a measure of wit character- 
ize the gentleman, who is rated as one of the most 
convincing public speakers in America. 

Most of the squares of the chart are filled now, a 
symmetrical pattern in black and white—but to you 
who know what the names represent in scientific 
and technical achievement, it means a rare and 
exciting opportunity to gather the riches of the 
mind. 
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IS DYNAMIC KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION 
ESSENTIAL FOR EVERY 
DIETITIAN?! 

GERTRUDE E. MILLER 
[nstructor in Dietetics, Veterans Administration 
Center, Los Angeles 


In psychiatry, the concept of role-playing, al- 
though not new, is used to describe the expectations 
which an individual has for himself and which society 
has for him at various ages and in stated cireum- 
stances. It means, for example, that if he should be 
a school teacher, he will behave within the cireum- 
scribed pattern his culture has tailored to fit school 
teachers. If he is a bank president he will expect 
and be expected to perform all the tasks and have 
the traditional attitudes of a bank president. Should 
Fate cast him in the role of a public hero, he will 
learn that over and above the performances that 
raised him to acclaim, still more is demanded of him. 
If he is to be a successful public hero, he will need 
to adjust to excessive inroads into his private life, to 
being photographed frequently; he will expect to be 
asked his opinion on a great many subjects and prob- 
ably to die in obscurity; in short, to play the role 
of an American public idol. 

The pattern of any role one might mention is prob- 
ably determined over a period of time by urgency, 
expediency, blind circumstance, and sometimes tradi- 
tion. It may enlarge or diminish for some of the same 
reasons. 

Probably not many of us engaged in diverse tasks 
regard ourselves as actors, although Shakespeare said 
we were. We may prefer to think less theatrically. 
But whether we use the vocabulary of the playwright 
or that of the psychiatrist, we recognize that the con- 
cept of role-playing applies to us as to all other per- 
sons. We, too, have assumed obligations defined for 
us by usage and a brief tradition, although we may 
never have taken the time to analyze carefully just 
What this means. 


‘Presented at the Institute on Dietetic Service in 
Veterans Administration Hospitals, held March 28-April 
8, 1949, at Los Angeles. Reviewed in the Veterans Adminis 
tration and published with the approval of the Chief 
Medical Director. The statements and conclusions pub 
lished by the author are the result of her own study and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the 
Veterans Administration. 
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WHO IS A DIETITIAN? 


References to role-playing may seem to be irrele- 
vant in introducing this paper. Nevertheless the con- 
cept is fundamental to an underlying inquiry which 
you have already anticipated. The discussion has 
paved the way for asking: ‘‘Who is a dietitian?” At 
this point in our development this question may well 
be asked. The Constitution of the American Dietetic 
Association does not define her as an individual, but 
under Article II, says: “The object of this Associa- 
tion shall be to improve the nutritional status of 
human beings; to raise the standards in dietetic serv- 
ice; to protect the status of the profession; and to 
foster cooperation between the members and workers 
in allied fields.” 

This is a broad statement which in part, at least, 
gives us a clue as to who the American Dietetic 
Association says a dietitian is. In the stated goals 
for the members of the Association there seems to be 
an emphasis on nutrition, professional relationships, 
and high standards. 

The U. 8S. Employment Service has described a 
dietitian as follows (1): ‘Dietitians use their knowl- 
edge of chemistry and nutritional value of food and 
the food needs of healthy and sick people in planning 
meals which will provide a balanced diet, and in 
buying and supervising the preparation of food for 
large groups of people and individuals in hospitals, 
schools, hotels, clubs, or factories.’’ This is a more 
specific definition which seems to describe rather 
well what the average layman believes us to be. 

Here are two concepts of “dietitian,” one as ex- 
pressed by our executive body and one as understood 
by the layman. They are in both instances expres- 
sions of the universals which presumably all dieti- 
tians have to some degree in common. That is to 
say, the definitions presume that dietitians have a 
common background, common knowledge, and some 
of the same attitudes. 

It might be well to be more discerning. Our back- 
grounds in the main are similar, but our knowledge 
in this period of expansion may have grown to be 
quite dissimilar despite the presumptive definitions 
just quoted. The following observation will illustrate 
the point indirectly and reflect a rather pronounced 
trend, 


THE TREND TOWARD SEGMENTATION 


When the program chairman for the local dietetic 
association is obliged to plan a year’s meetings, she 
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SIVING MILK THE GREEN LIGHT! 


HEN MILK IS A VITAL PART of the daily regimen, 
such as in infancy, childhood, pregnancy, and for 
gastro-intestinal, postoperative and geriatric 
conditions—a serious aggravation of the dietary 
problem may occur for those patients who (either 
for physiologic or psychologic reasons) are 
unable to ingest this essential nutrient. 

In such cases, the red light of milk refusal may 
be quickly changed to the green light of eager acceptance — 
by transforming the liquid milk into deliciously flavored, 
tasty rennet desserts, through the medium of 
rennet powder or household rennet tablets. 

"ees cee Young and old alike relish these temptingly smooth 

fe te vemek ened oil ead custard-like desserts which incorporate the uncooked 
products, and is registered in milk — with all nutritional factors unchanged — 

aE ales ane into a variety of delicious, colorful rennet desserts. 
They're so simple to prepare—and are more easily 
digested than milk itself, because of the softer, 

more friable curds formed in the stomach. 


"JUNKET” RENNET POWDER — already sweetened — 
comes in six popular flavors; 


“JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS are not sweetened or 
flavored —just add sugar and flavor to taste. 
Delicious, highly acceptable rennet desserts may be 
made with either. 


“JUNKET” BRAND FOODS 
DIVISION 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
L-850 
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usually thinks in terms of “this many programs for 
the therapeutic group, one or two about child feed- 
ing, and the rest to attract the administrative dieti- 
tians.”’ If we go to a series of ten or more meetings, 
we note that the attendance is just about in the pro- 
portions the program chairman anticipated. The 
dietitians who are administrators will like to hear 
discussions on subjects about which they already 
know a great deal, and the diet therapists will occupy 
the seats when such topics as “Protein Metabolism 
and Its Significance in the Light of Recent Findings”’ 
are being presented. The lines are not sharply drawn, 
but they are there. Should this situation be the sub- 
ject of comment, the usual remark is “Well, natural 
interest, you know.” 

The trend toward segmentation which is the order 
of our day has been interesting to watch. Even with- 
in our own profession we think of ourselves as ad- 
ministrative, ward, cafeteria, clinic, therapeutic, re- 
search, or teaching dietitians. But we recognize, too, 
that although our role may be changing, the de- 
parture from its original concept is not yet complete. 
We are specialized, but we are not totally special- 
ized. There are still hundreds of dietitians in small 
hospitals who almost daily use everything they 
learned in training—they purchase, keep records, 
manage personnel, write diets, teach diets, plan 
menus, make sanitary inspections—they do every- 
thing. They unquestionably fit into the definitions 
we have just reviewed, and the information required 
by them encompasses every known area of dietetics. 

However, in specializing, some knowledge and 
skills are tending to disappear from the armamen- 
tarium of certain dietitians. This seems to be neces- 
sary because the accumulation of new information 
within a specialty is rapid and because these persons 
must have late and expert knowledge. Perhaps it is 
pertinent to ask whether, in the process of growth, 
we have changed so much that we no longer are 
what we are presumed to be; or whether we—all of 
us—still have major skills and knowledge in com- 
mon. Time and our executive body will probably 
provide the answers in full to these questions, but 
for now I’m sure it is proper to say. we still have 
much in common. The principles of personnel man- 
agement, sanitation, training, menu planning, inter- 
viewing, to name only a few, have wide application. 
And a knowledge of normal nutrition is an essential 
without which a dietitian cannot do an adequate 
job as we presently define her role. 


NUTRITIONAL KNOWLEDGE—THE DIETITIANS’ 
UNIVERSAL 
It would be profitable to explore each of these 
skills and to point out once more how they relate 
to each of the specialties, but space limits our dis- 
cussion to only one. Let us, therefore, discuss the 
common need for a sound knowledge of nutrition, 
since it is probably the one ‘‘universal’”’ which binds 
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us together. Upon it we place our claim to profes- 
sional status. There are food service managers, there 
are skillful buyers, there are personnel experts, there 
are sanitarians, but their positions do not demand 
basic nutritional knowledge for professional standing. 
Indeed, it is our expert knowledge of nutrition, in- 
separable from both preventive and therapeutic med- 
icine, which gives us as dietitians the distinctive 
status, ‘‘one of the medical team.” It is singled out 
for discussion here, too, because there are indications 
that basic knowledge in this area is sometimes less 
than adequate to meet both recognized and unrec- 
ognized challenges. We shall deal with our nutritional 
knowledge particularly in relation to the administra- 
tive dietitians since their role, superficially at least, 
appears to be less related to it now. 

Probably at this point we should make a distine- 
tion between an academic and a practical knowledge 
of nutrition. Academic knowledge belongs to the 
specialists. It is concerned with making fine distine- 
tions, sorting out evidence, and translating it into 
workable terms. At this point it becomes practical, 
applicable nutrition. It is important to make this 
distinction, else we may find ourselves debating an 
undebatable point. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIETITIANS’ NEED 
FOR NUTRITIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Obviously the clinic, ward, therapeutic, research, 
and teaching dietitians need a sound knowledge of 
nutrition. They should not attempt to function with- 
out it. But the basic importance of this knowledge 
to the administrative specialists may now be open 
to question. To answer it, let us consider together 
some of the situations in which the administrative 
dietitian finds herself. And, in all that we say, we 
shall keep the patient in mind, for regardless of what 
dietetic position we may hold, we lose our perspec- 
tive, indeed our reason for being, if we don’t do this. 


Menu Planning 


To begin then, the administrative dietitian is often 
the menu planner. If not, she at least is the final 
authority on what is to be served. In menu planning 
she is influenced by many factors. Looming large 
among these is a consideration of cost. A set of 
standards has been established to serve as a guide 
for her to follow so that she will know that her ex- 
penditures are within reason at the same time she is 
serving an adequate diet. You know these standards. 
To follow them doesn’t require any particular knowl- 
edge. A food service manager could do it. It is a pat 
form. But, suppose the dietitian finds one of the 
food groups unpopular? What is the choice? Serve 
less than the recommended amount (this would cer- 
tainly help the budget) or, continue to serve these 
foods while at the same time initiating an educa- 
tional program? The latter course would indicate 
she had some strong convictions about nutrition. 
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nto The rich nutritiousness of Florida’s 


val, famed orange juice now can 
his become part of the year-’round 
” daily dietary —through the 
use of Florida Frozen Concentrated 

Orange Juice. Processed 

from choice fresh Florida oranges, 

the Frozen Concentrate is as 

flavorful as fresh juice at its best, 

and comes to the consumer 

with the same high abundance 

of vitamin C and other nutrients,* 

including natural fruit sugars 

—so essential to sound 

bodily development and the release 

of quick energy. It is easily 

stored and quickly prepared.* * 

Thus the sparkling goodness 

of refreshing, delectable orange 

juice (supplemented by other 

citrus fruits and juices, fresh 

and canned) can now grace the 

family table every day of the year 

—benefiting young and old alike. 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


*Among the richest known sources of vitamin C are 
the citrus fruits. They also contain vitamins 
A, B,; and P, and readily assimilable natural fruit 
sugars, together with other factors such as iron, 
calcium, citrates and citric acid. 


**Adding three parts of water to a 6-oz. can of 
Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice makes a pint 
and a half of single strength orange juice. 


~" FLORIDA 


Oranges + Grapefruit + Tangerines 
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The choice a dietitian makes at this point should 
mark her departure from the role of food service 
manager 

A survey of hospital dietaries with respect to their 
adequacy Was recently reported (2). After directing 
attention to various special diets which are recog- 
nized in our diet manuals as being inadequate, the 
reviewer makes these significant statements: *Per- 
haps less excusable from the standpoint of dietary 
planning is the quality of the ‘full house diet’ or 
regular diet which serves as the fare of all patients 
not under usual restrictions. It would be reasonable 
to expect that this type of diet would meet the goals 

_as set up in the recommended allowances of the 
Food and Nutrition Board. The samples analyzed in 
the present study . . . fell short of this expected level 
in their content of ascorbie acid, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin. A perusal of the menus provided 
in the report convinces one that the full house diet 
could have been altered by better menu planning so 
that it met these standards.” 

Should such an analysis be done at random over 
the country, I should not be surprised to read of 
other similar reports. As a matter of fact, I recall 
one dietitian who, after analyzing the dietary pattern 
followed for years in her institution under her pred- 
ecessor, asked her board for several thousand dollars 
more to make the diet adequate. In view of the fact 
the funds had to come through the Community 
Chest, you may be sure she spoke to her board with 
real conviction, and that she realized fully her 
responsibility to the institution. 

Here is a situation in which the dietitian must put 
into practice her knowledge of normal nutrition, al- 
though apparently there are those who either do not 
have a sound knowledge of nutrition or are not con- 
vineed that the Recommended Dietary Allowances 
are important enough to consider. 


Therapeutic Responsibility of the 
Administrative Dietitian 


Isn’t it unfortunate that we cannot detect early 
subelinical states of nutrition easily; that we do not 
fully realize yet what damage these states produce 
in the metabolic systems, and what the long range 
effects can be? Thousands of patients are admitted 
to the hospitals every day in states of subclinical 
deficiency. It is true we seldom see full blown de- 
ficiency disease, yet, once in a while we do. An in- 
dividual comes in with pneumonia and suddenly 
develops a case of pellagra or begins to show marked 
signs of riboflavin or thiamine deficiency. Why? Be- 
cause the extra metabolic demands of the disease 
have transformed a subclinical state into a full blown 
deficiency. We are reminded repeatedly that infec- 
tions, surgical wounds, and deranged metabolism 
place heavy demands on nutrition and that the state 
of a patient’s nutrition largely conditions his speed 
of recovery. 
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In aviation there Is a plirase “the point of no re 
turn.” When the big planes take on fuel for the long 
ocean hops | am told the pilots have a figure in 
miles, past which if they go, there is not enough fuel 
to bring them back so they must continue. 

Research seems to suggest that in nutrition, there 
also may be a point of no return, @ point past which 
if one goes, damage is irreparable. This is true in 
animal nutrition in relation to the developing em- 
bryo. Co Tui speaks otf “eritical levels” in protein 
nutrition as being specific for each type of tissue 
injury. Newer concepts of pernicious anemia seem 
to suggest that we may be dealing with a damaged 
metabolic systema system which once had_ the 
power to make a vitamin, or a series of them, but 
which has lost that power sO that the individual 
must live as a parasite in order to survive. If all 
these facets are true, then there would be such a 
thing as a “point of no return.” Who is to say when 
or where or how it occurs? In the face of unknowns, 
if one must err, it would seem better to err in the 
direction of safety, in the direction of the National 
Research Council’s Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances. 

I ean think of no more potent reason for a dietitian 
having a sound knowledge of nutrition than I have 
just indicated. She must assume therapeutic respon- 
sibility no matter what her work is, because she is 
one of the medical team. 


Business Contacts 


Another situation which confronts the adminis- 
trative dietitian and demands that she be informed 
is her contact with the food industry and business 
world. Because the salesmen with whom she has 
interviews are all well trained and often highly edu- 
cated, she must be able to evaluate the information 
which they give concerning their products from the 
standpoint of currently sound nutrition knowledge. 
She often determines which product shall be pur- 
chased. 


[nter-Departmental Relationships 


The administrative dietitian is the person most 
directly concerned with inter-departmental relation- 
ships. She represents her department at staff and 
hoard meetings. She is the person first contacted 
when any problem involving dietary service arises. 
These problems are not always administ rative; often 
they involve nutrition. Particularly 1s this true when 
medical consultations occur. Without Inboring the 
point, I think we could say it would not be unreason- 
able to expect that each department head should 
have good basic information about his own field. 
We expect it of the medical administrator, of the 
social worker, of the physical therapist. I imagine 
they expect as much of us. This point related to the 
administrative importance of nutrition should not 
be overlooked. 
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SALADS THAT SING 


1 ifly Sevent 
Sviliicl Dies ily, 


@ Patrons will sing your praises—when you 
make your salads sing by using a dressing that 
gives real, creamy-rich, home-tasting flavor and 
goodness! 


@ Carefully made from famous Heinz vinegars 
and other choice ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad 
Dressing points up the flavor of your salads to 
perfection. Easy to serve, it is economical and 
saves the time of your help. Why not talk to your 
Heinz Man about the details and costs. 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 
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@ Perk up your menus and the appetites of your 
customers by garnishing your dishes with zesty 
Heinz Pickles, Sweet and other Relishes. They 
go great with cold plates and sandwich specials! 


@ Heinz Sweet Pickles, Spiced Pickles, Fresh 
Cucumber Pickle, Sweet and other Relishes are 
packed in sealed No. 10 and gallon containers to 
retain their sparkling flavor and make them easier 
for you to serve. Your Heinz Man will show you 
that Heinz has the pickle for every purpose! 
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Maintaining Balance Within the Department 


One of the problems in the administration of a 
large staff of specialists is the problem of maintain- 
ing unity and job satisfaction. Via the grapevine or 
otherwise we learn sometimes, particularly when the 
administrator is exceptionally gifted as a business 
woman, that the therapeutic, research, and clinic 
dietitians have grown to regard themselves as step- 
children. Within their own group they may talk 
about their work as being useless, since their ad- 
ministrator does not seem to care or even to know, 
for that matter, whether they are doing it well. Does 
this sound impossible and a little melodramatic? Is 
it news? It may be, but I have heard of it. 

To say that each of us is gifted differently is trite. 
Emerson writes of those with practical perception, 
those with artistic perception (into which group fall 
the scientists by and large) and those with spiritual 
perception. He says that it is only ‘‘once in a long 
time a man traverses the whole scale.”’ Michelangelo 
was such a person. This truth becomes naturally the 
basis of much misunderstanding. The practical man 
says of the other, ‘‘he’s impractical.”’ The artist says, 
“the sees only grossly.” The man with spiritual per- 
ception moralizes all the time. So it goes. 

But what does a knowledge of nutrition have to 
do with this? I would suggest that an administrator 
who maintains a vital interest in nutrition has an 
excellent tool for encouraging staff unity. Too often 
staff meetings are devoted almost entirely to admin- 
istrative questions, of which there are a multitude, 
and they must be considered. But in planning meet- 
ings, the scope of work of the whole staff should be 
considered and pointedly recognized. Some of the 
conference time could be allotted to therapeutic 
problems} of interest, to current literature on 
nutrition, or even to an occasional review of normal 
nutrition, the principles of which are forgotten by 
even those who deal in it most. 


Nutritional Knowledge as a Teaching Tool 
The hospital dietitian has many responsibilities, 
too, in teaching nutrition. One of her most important 
duties relates to teaching dietetic internes. Our in- 
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terns just out of college must be given assistance in 
applying the principles of nutrition. A review of 
normal nutrition is necessary before an understand- 
ing of therapeutic dietetics can be built on it, and 
we must also be ready to present new findings. 

I know also of an instance in which a group of 
experienced dietitians, a large number of whom were 
therapeutic, were examined for their up-to-date 
knowledge of normal nutrition. The questions were 
not catch questions, and the group was not a freak 
sample. The results provided motivation for concen- 
trated study of the newer knowledge of nutrition. 


SUMMARY 


When we assumed the role of hospital dietitian, 
we accepted the obligations belonging to it. As we 
analyze these obligations, we realize that even with 
the distortions of specialization, we continue to have 
much in common. Of the skills we hold in common, 
a knowledge of nutrition is the most important be- 
‘ause upon it we base our claim to professional status 
as one of the medical team; because it is expected of 
us by professional and lay groups; because when we 
nut the patient into correct focus in relation to our 
work, we must have it; because it is inseparable from 
daily contacts; and, because it can be part of a signif- 
icant administrative technique. We have indicated 
that we must study constantly to be up-to-date. 

Perhaps you do not agree that an administrative 
dietitian surrounded by a staff of experts, needs to 
concern herself more than superficially with nutri- 
tion. You may be right—if not now, eventually. But 
until her role shall have changed completely, the dis- 
cerning administrator of the hospital dietetic service 
will always recognize that she functions most effec- 
tively when her knowledge is broad, and she will not 
wish to be walled in by her special interests. 
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Sale of Carbonated Beverages in Schools 


In the May 5, 1950 issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association, the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition went on record as opposing the sale of carbonated beverages on 
school premises. In its statement, the Council says: ‘School children generally have a limited 
sum for the purchase of their lunch. If a portion of this money is spent on substances of 
limited nutritional value, the value of the lunch which a child may obtain with the remaining 
money obviously is reduced. The availability of carbonated beverages on school premises may 
induce a child to spend lunch money for these and allow him to develop poor dietary habits. 
This is especially true for the younger children. Expenditure for carbonated beverages yields 
a nutritional return much inferior to that from a similar sum spent for milk or other staple 
foodstuff. Furthermore, when given a choice between carbonated beverages and milk to ac- 
company a meal, a child may frequently choose the less nutritious beverage. In view of these 
facts, the Council believes that carbonated beverages should not be sold on school premises.” 
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HERE’S Whar. EVER ALUMINUM 


ouble Boiler 


with inside pan made of durable 
ALCLAD ALUMINUM 


=» Tie new double boiler with its many 

kitchen features is any chef’s pet. And 

’s calculated to bring reassuring smiles 

to the faces of men responsible for cutting 
replacement costs. 


Big feature is its inside pan made of 
corrosion-resistant Aleclad* Aluminum. 
Other features include: 


8 Ladle-fitting bottom on inside pan 
(stands by itself) 
2 Open beads 


33 Strong, durable construction (but 


light to handle) 
4 Loop handles on both containers 


* Cool bakelite knob on cover 


This is the kind of item your customers 
will appreciate knowing about. So be sure 
to talk it up on all your calls. 


a oo * ALCLAD ALUMINUM 


I ' consists of 2 outer surfaces of special alloy which impart 
ae: ; pe unusual resistance to corrosive action, permanently bonded 
° 5 . . . 
itself Bi to a core of strong aluminum alloy. 


For information write: 


AVAILABLE IN of SIZES 


Far 1308 WEAR-EVER BUILDING 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY _ 


No. 4359 8 quart (outside East | West 
container holds 


9 quarts).......| $ 9.90} $10.95 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


= . 
No. 4 360 12 quart (outside | 
container also 


holds 12 quarts). | 14.90) 16.55 


No. 4362 20 quart loussiide | | 
container also | 


holds 20 quarts). .|_ 19.50 | 21.65 


USE THIS DOUBLE BOILER 
FOR COOKING... cereals, puddings, cream soups, white sauces, newburg. 
WITH ICE IN THE BOTTOM. . . for butter, fruit, puddings, etc. 
IN THE BAKESHOP .. . for cream pie fillings, fruits, etc. 





















































































































































































































































































Michael Reese Hospital Diet Manual. Prepared by the 
Dietary Department in conjunction with the Dietetic Com 
mittee of the Medical Staff. Chicago: 1950. Paper. Pp. 43. 
Price $1.50. 

The new Diet Manual from Michael Reese Hospital in 
Chicago is an outstanding example of the modern trend 
toward a simplified plan of diet therapy, but with emphasis 
on flexibility in terms of individual needs. Simplification 
has been made possible by defining and describing diets in 
terms of dietetic principles rather than disease or ‘‘special 
diets”’ prescribed and named after each physician. For some 
time, diet manuals have contained scientific data on meal 
planning in terms of nutrients, but it is new to find the in- 
creased emphasis on flexibility and adaptations which will 
enable the patient to change his food habits as easily as 
possible. 

In the section on child feeding, the philosophy of liberal 
feeding is presented clearly and concisely, and as such, it 
will be particularly helpful in orienting new staff. Another 
instance of liberal feeding is in planning for the diabetic 
patient. Such desserts as cookies, cakes, puddings, and pies 
which have hitherto been forbidden are grouped and 
averaged in order that allowance may be made for them in 
the diet of the patient whose caloric allowance is sufficiently 
high. In view of the above principles, there is one seeming 
flaw—in terminology. For the patient with gastrointestinal 
disease, the diets are named ‘‘Modified Sippy Diet,’’ “G. LI. 
Diet #1,’ and “G. I. Diet *2.’’ It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that to name diets for gastrointestinal diseases is far 
from easy. Numerous committees of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of the American Dietetie Association have attempted 
to come to some satisfactory terminology, but to date, no 
solution has been reached. There would also be some contro- 
versy in the suggestion on page 33 that caleium and ribo- 
flavin tablets be used as a substitute for milk for the preg- 
nant woman. Also there will be some question regarding 
the advisability of serving an inadequate liquid diet as 
described on page 16 even for a short time. In both cases 
it was pointed out in the manual that neither practice was 
the best solution—Barbara Ruby, University of Chicago 
Clinics. 

Navy Recipe Service (NAVSANDA Publication 7). Navy 
Department, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washing- 
ton, D. C. First issue, July 1949. Second issue, February 
1950. 

This set of 5 by 8 in. recipe file cards, when completed, 
is intended to replace the Navy Cook Book. To date, two 
sets have been issued, some of the second issue (February 
1950) replacing recipes in the first issue (July 1949). All 
recipes have been tested by industry and the Navy Supply 
Corps School in Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Recipes on the cards are clearly printed in one hundred 
portion units with the size of each serving portion speci- 
fied. Ingredients are given in both weights and measures, 
with the method of preparation well detailed in columns 
opposite the ingredients. An index and some miscellaneous 
information on formula conversion; range of temperature 
for ovens; temperature tests for stages of sugar cookery; 
equivalents for fresh; evaporated, and powdered milk; and 
equivalents for fresh, frozen, and powdered eggs are in 
cluded with each set. 

This recipe file could easily serve as the nucleus of good 
basic recipes for common food items in any large quantity 
cookery unit. However, it does not present the variety of 


recipes to which most hospitals are accustomed. Most con- 
spicuously missing items are the recipes for meat ex 
tender dishes which budget allowances require in most 
hospitals. For the ground it covers, this recipe file would 
be very worth while. So for the Navy has no plans for 
distribution of the sets outside of the Armed Services. 
Ruth Dickie, Chief Dietitian, Wisconsin General Hospital, 
Madison. 


Sunset Cook Book of Favorite Recipes. Edited by 
Emily Chase. San Francisco: Lane Publishing Co., 1949. 
Cloth, spiral bound. Pp. 415. Price $2.75. 

A happy hunting ground for gourmets is rapidly devel- 
oping on the West Coast. Much evidence of ‘‘why”’ is to 
be found in this inclusive, delightful, original, and con- 
venient cook book. Denver is apparently not far enough 
west for circulation of Sunset Magazine, from which the 
recipes were taken, but, with few exceptions, ingredients 
used are those obtainable anywhere. What makes it new 
are the ideas and combinations that are fresh. 

Homemakers and dietitians, and those who are both, 
will enjoy leafing through this handy, spiral-bound book 
that lies flat at the desired recipe. 

The West has been settled by peoples from many states 
and nations. This is shown here by recipes from Guatamala, 
Mexico, Italy, Spain, Holland, Australia, Norway, Den- 
mark, Russia, Hungary, Hawaii, China, and Switzerland. 
Many foods, regionally popular in our own country, are 
included. 

A quick survey of intriguing titles gives us: Trader 
Vie’s Mayonnaise, Cheddar with Sherry, Omelet Ouangi, 
V’ambrosia, deerburgers, Hawaiian shrimp curry, horse- 
radish applesauce, Oregon chess pie, and many others. 

The more than twelve hundred recipes in easy-to-read 
form, carefully indexed, make this cook book a real buy. 
Good nutrition is achieved by generous use of the fine 
foods produced in western states.—Virginia Monahan 
Bayles, University of Denver. 

The Texas Cookbook. By Arthur and Bobbie Coleman. 
New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1949. Cloth. Pp. 256. Price 
$2.50. 

This cook book is not only a collection of some 
two hundred fifty recipes, but is the story of Texas’ fascin 
ating history compiled by Arthur Coleman of the San An- 
tonio Express and his wife, who is a language instructor at 
Brooke Army Medical Center. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the contribution and heritage of the Spanish and Mexi- 
can ancestors of Texas. The book is written in story form 
covering the various phases of meats, eggs, vegetables, 
soups, hors d’oeuvres, salads, breads, desserts, and bever 
ages with tales and recipes for all. 

Many unique and unusual recipes are added, such as the 
methods for frying or stewing rattlesnake meat and 
the making of crackling bread, tocas, enchiladas, and tor- 
tillas. Many old camp recipes are given, for instance, the 
one for sour dough biscuits with which is incorporated the 
story of how they were formerly made over the camp fire. 
However, other good, standard recipes are not omitted. 

This book would interest anyone who enjoys good folk- 
lore and who likes to try the unusual in highly seasoned 
foods. The only difficulty one might encounter is the obtain 
ing of some of the special seasonings common to Latin 
American settlements.—Betty Jean Ingram, Harris Hospital, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Vitamin A 
Thiamine 
Vitamin D 
1.U 


Calories 


National Research 
Council Allowances, 
Sedentary Man 
(154 Ibs.) 


Ovaltine in Milk, 
3 Servings * 


centages of N. R. C. 
Wllowances Provided by 


3 Servings™ of 
Ovaltine in Milk 


ill 


The aim of the dietary at all times 
and under all conditions is to provide ample amounts— 
not just minimum amounts—of all nutrient essentials. 
Only when the daily nutrient intake is fully adequate, 
based on the most authoritative nutritional criteria, can 
the possibility of adequate nutrition be assured. It is for 
this reason that a food supplement assumes great im- 
portance in daily practice. It should be rich in those nu- 
trients most likely deficient in prevailing diets or in re- 
stricted diets during illness and convalescence. 

The multiple nutrient dietary food supplement, Ovaltine 
in milk, is especially suited for transforming even poor 
diets to full nutritional adequacy. This is clearly shown 
by the data in the table above. 

Note in particular the high percentages of the dietary Vases bei Sibi ssid Onsend Cabin Menaees 
allowances for nutrients and the relatively low percentage Serving for serving, they are virtually 
of the total calories furnished by the servings of Ovaltine identical in autritional content. 
in milk. Thus, without unduly increasing the caloric in- 
take, Ovaltine in milk greatly increases the contribution of 
nutrient essentials. Enticing flavor and easy digestibility 
are other important features of this dietary supplement. 


‘ 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL: 





urcent 


l le calute 


Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore; Hermia M. Handt, Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines Illinois; 
Berdena Rosenow, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas; Pauline 
Kegereis, The Children’s Mercy Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri; Mildred Bonnell 
and administrative interns, University of Washington, Seattle; and the Journal staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 5, March, 1950 
* Radiotherapy and the nurse. N. Best.—p. 140. 
Establishing good food habits. L. Weng.—p. 155. 


Radiotherapy. Information is given here on the care of 
patients receiving radiation therapy. Symptoms of radia- 
tion sickness, nausea, anorexia, easy fatigability, and mal- 
aise are alleviated by liver extract, thiamine, viosterol, 
intravenous glucose, and saline. Forced fluids, especially 
citrus juices, and a high-carbohydrate, high-protein diet 
in small frequent feedings are desirable. Sour substances 
help counteract a metallic taste in the mouth. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4462, May 18, 1950 
A half-century’s experience in diabetes mellitus. E. P. Joslin.—p. 1095. 
* Food and mankind. J. Yudkin.—p. 1101. 
* Intestinal obstruction due to food. N. Ward-McQuaid.—p. 1106. 


No. 4663, May 20, 1950 
* Diet in the treatment of acute hepatitis. O. Gertzen.—p. 1166. 
Methionine in the treatment of acute hepatitis. J. Strom.—p. 1168. 


Food and Mankind. Can the earth produce enough food 
for its inhabitants? Can the food be equitably distributed 
among the countries according to their population? Can 
the food be equitably distributed among the population of 
each country according to individual requirements? These 
problems and their possible solution are discussed. The 
opinion is offered that the present sytsem of food rationing 
in England has possibilities that would be applicable to the 
world, since this system has resulted in a better distribution 
of food to all income groups and the system has been re- 
sponsible for the improvement in the health of the nation. 

Intestinal Obstruction Due to Food. The great variety 
of foodstuffs reported to have caused acute intestinal ob- 
struction are listed. Persimmons, peaches, oranges, mush- 
rooms, bran, apples, figs, cherries, and grapes, in that order, 
accounted for more than one-half the obstructions. Dried 
fruits accounted for almost one-third of the cases reported 
in recent years. The majority of obstructing foodstuffs are 
those rich in fiber, desiccated fruits which swell as they 
take up water, or substances resistant to the digestive 
juices. The foods are often uncooked, and in the case of 
fruits are sometimes unripe. Mastication is often absent or 
inefficient, either because the patient is edentulous or be- 
cause he has bolted his meal. 

Diet and Acute Hepatitis. In three series of cases of 
acute epidemic hepatitis, extra amounts of protein, carbo- 
hydrate, and fat, respectively, were given combined with a 
balanced basic diet. The caloric content was maintained at 
about 3000. No statistical difference was found as to dura- 
tion of treatment or the time taken for the blood and urine 
tests to become normal. It seems, then, that considerable 


freedom can be observed in the composition of the diet as 
an excessive increase of protein, carbohydrate, or fat has 
no apparent effect on the course of the illness. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 14, April, 1950 
* The cerebral cortex and gastric motility. B. P. Babkin.—p. 479. 
* The influence of dispersion upon the absorption of vitamin A and fat as 
studied by fluorescence microscopy. B. W. Volk and H. Popper.—p. 549. 


Cerebral Cortex and Gastric Motility. Various parts of 
the brain in dogs were removed systematically in order to 
study factors controlling gastric motility. Results led to 
the tentative conclusion that in abnormal emotional states 
the moderating effect of the cerebral cortex on vagal gastric 
centers is diminished, creating a favorable condition for 
hyperactivity of vagal centers. The result is abnormal se- 
cretory and motor function of thestomach. 

Absorption of Vitamin A and Fat. Studies with fluores- 
cence microscopy revealed that the absorption of vitamin 
A or fat in the rat intestine is more efficient if given in 
aqueous dispersions than in oily solutions. If excessive doses 
of vitamin A or relatively large amounts of fat are admin- 
istered, temporary storage occurs in the lamina propria of 
the villi. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 143, May 13, 1950 
* Vitamin D. P. C. Jeans.—p. 177. 


Vol. 143, May 20, 1950 
* Fat-soluble vitamins A, E, and K. H. R. Butt.— 


Vol. 143, May 27, 1950 
Fluid therapy. D. C. Darrow and E. L. Pratt—p. 365. 


Vol. 143, June 8, 1950 
Fluid therapy. D. C. Darrow and E. L. Pratt.—p. 432. 


Vitamin D. Vitamin D—its forms and its importance— 
are reviewed. Requirements for children of various ages and 
for adults are given. 

Fat-Soluble Vitamins. A discussion is presented of the 
fat-soluble vitamins. Human requirements are reviewed for 
pach vitamin. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 184, May, 1950 
* Some effects of restriction of dietary protein on the intracellular components 
of liver. E. Montwyler, 8. Seifter, and D. M. Harkness,—p, 181. 


Effect of Diet on Liver Components. This study was 
undertaken to determine the site of changes occurring in 
the liver cells of protein-depleted rats with respect to the 
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The Case of 


HSSY 
FREDDY" 


“AND A CLEVER DIETITIAN'S SOLUTION / 


Fussy Freddy was as fussy as a patient could 
be. He fussed about not smoking, about visit- 
ing hours, and about being awakened before 
9:00 a.m. But his clever dietitian made sure 
he would never find fault with his food. For 
example, when it came to cereal, she served 
him Post’s Individual Cereals. Freddy was 
able to choose a different cereal seven days a 
week (and two on Sundays). 


No Waste— Sanitary, Too! 
Then, too, Post’s 1-oz. individual-serving 
packages eliminated waste. Because, on those 
mornings when Freddy was too sick to eat his 
breakfast, she merely returned the unopened 
Post’s package to the hospital storeroom. 
Sealed protective wrappings kept the cereal 
fresh, prevented any chance of contamination. 


And the dietitian never had to take the risk of 
leaving open cereal in her kitchen. 


P. S. Post’s also gave Freddy’s dietitian a bonus! 
For Post’s Cereals are packed with valuable prize 
coupons she was able to redeem for her choice 
of more than 1,400 prizes for her hospital or per- 
sonal use. Won’t you send today for a free Cata- 
log listing these prizes? Write: General Foods 
Institution Prize Dept., Box 121, Dayton, Ohio. 


Posts 
EREALS 


Products of General Foods 
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concentration of nitrogen, total phosphorus, nucleic acids, 
and riboflavin. The results seem to indicate that, of the 
liver cell components studied, the microsomatic fraction 
was most affected by the restriction of dietary protein. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 41, May, 1950 
Effects of dietary composition on tooth decay in the albino rat. J. H. Shaw. 
p 13. 
Nutritional value of plant materials. I. Growth of rats on purified rations 
containing soybean protein. M. O. Schultze.—p. 103. 
*Calcium retained from one level of intake by six adolescent girls. I’. A 
Johnston, D., Scheaphoff and T. MeMillan.—p. 137. 


Calcium Retained by Six Girls. Six girls, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, were maintained for nine weeks on a 
controlled diet. The total period was divided into a one- 
week adjustment period and an eight-week experimental 
period. During the entire time the diet contained approxi 
mately 1 gm. calcium per day. The mean amount of calcium 
retained by each of the six subjects was 174, 239, 248, 279, 
297, and 444 mg. per day, respectively. The mean retention 
was 281 mg., or 26 per cent of the intake. On the basis of 
the limited data available, an estimate of the amount of 
calcium which needs to be retained by girls of this age for 
the building of bone and other tissue was made. As judged 
by this estimate, each of the six subjects was retaining an 
adequate amount. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND QUARTERLY 


Vol. 28, April, 1950 
* Changes in world consumption of calories and proteins over the last decade 
C. Chatfield, M. L. Scott, and J. Mayer.—p. 103. 






COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 8, May, 1950 
Fraternity food centrally purchased. D. D. Lancaster.—p. 40 
* How a university cafeteria meets big city competition. W. F. Stevens 
p. 49. 


Meeting Competition in a University Cafeteria. A univer 
sity cafeteria in a large city may meet with considerable 
competition for customers. Emphasis is placed on coopera 
tion with commercial restaurants and incorporation of 
suitable new ideas gained from visiting other restaurants. 
Probably most important is a constant program of person 
nel training with regular monthly meetings at which prob 
lems and suggestions are discussed. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 22, May, 1950 
* Paper chromatograms spot amino acids. R. J. Block.—p. 88. 
Freezing time of your meat depends on what’s in it. J. M. Ramsbottom, 
P. A. Goeser, and E. J. Strandine.—p. 95. 
* When freezing apple slices, be sure of your variety. K. 
Paul.—p. 100. 


:. Knight and P C 


Paper Chromatography and Amino Acids. As a result of 
the development of present-day paper chromatography, all 
the usual amino acids in a food mixture can now be readily 
determined by the method of paper chromatography. With 
certain adaptations, the findings can be both qualitative 
and quantitative. The procedure is outlined. 

Freezing Apple Slices. Tests were made to determine 
which varieties of apples were best suited for preservation 
by freezing. Pre-freezing treatments were also studied. Re 
sults indicated that Rhode Island Greenings rated highest 
and Jonathans rated second. It was found that apples must 
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The relation of protein scarcity and modification of blood protein to tuber- 
culosis among undernourished subjects. J. Marche and H. Gounelle. 
p. 114. 


World Consumption of Calories and Proteins. In 1948, 
35 per cent of the world’s population received an intake of 
2000 calories or less, as compared with 22 per cent in 1938 
These figures were obtained by studying the data received 
by the United Nations from its member governments. Al- 
though this decade has been marked by a 1 to 2 per cent 
increase in the supply of calories and proteins, there has 
been an 8 per cent increase in population. The result has 
been a 6 to7 per cent decrease in the per capita food supply. 
Regions with a low consumptive status have sunk even 
lower, while countries with a good food situation have 
maintained themselves or improved. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 242, May 4, 1950 


* The clinical response of rheumatic fever and acute carditis with ACTH, 
B. F. Massell, J. E. Warren, G. P. Sturgis, B. Hall, and E. Craige.—p. 692. 


Rheumatic Fever Response to ACTH. ACTH was admin- 
istered for a period of ten days to fourteen weeks to ten 
patients with active rheumatic fever. ACTH therapy seems 
to have two opposing actions in patients with active rheu 
matic carditis and congestive failure. A tendeney of the 
hormone to cause retention of fluid may result in aggrava- 
tion of the latter condition. On the other hand, suppression 
of the active rheumatic process and consequent improve- 
ment in the myocardium tends to relieve the congestion. In 
cases in which ACTH caused an accumulation of fluid, con 
gestive failure could be controlled by a low-sodium diet and 
mercurial diuretics. 


be mature at time of harvest to make a satisfactory frozen 


product. Resultson the best methods for preventing brown- 
ing are also given. They vary with types of apples. 


FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Vol. 66, Mau, 1950 
* The F.HLA. at work. T. E. Kauffman.—p. 16 
* Evaluation of appreciations. H. Fleck.—p. 29. 
Home economics education at Oklahoma A. & M. College. R. M. Caldwell. 
—p. 34. 


Future Homemakers of America. The organization and 
activities of the Future Homemakers of America are de- 
scribed in this article. The group is sponsored by the Home 
Kconomies Service of the U. 8. Office of Education. Any 
public school student who has studied or is studying home 
economics is eligible for membership. The article should 
prove helpful to A.D.A. members who are interested in 
carrying on vocational guidance activities with the local 
chapters. 

Evaluating Appreciations. The evaluation of apprecia- 
tions is relatively more difficult than the evaluation of 
other aspects of human development and growth. Listed 
here are a number of indications of appreciation that ean 
be observed by the teacher. Many of the suggestions can 
be applied to employee training. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 24, May, 1850 
*A qualified dietitian saved the day, the budget and morale. N. Ammons. 
—p. 105. 


The Dietitian—An Asset. This article, written by a hospital 
administrator, serves as an excellent piece of public rela- 
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lt Really Appeals When the Weather Sizzles 


Now is the time when crisp, cool salads sharpen appetites. 


Any time is the time when Wesson Oil helps make your salads — and for 


more tempting—and helps build prestige for you. Mild, delicate CHIFFON CAKES 


Wesson Oil never covers up your subtle seasoning. Wesson o 
Experts use Wesson Oil 


to insure Delicate Flavor, 
True Chiffon Texture and 
Unique Keeping Quality 


Oil brings out the full dressing bouquet, gives the dressing 
your individuality. American women buy more Wesson Oil 
than any other brand of salad oil. 


eo 


Wesson Oil America’s Favorite Salad Oil | ee 
I 
for French Dressing and Mayonnaise... for Frying... for Waffles 


for SALADS - WASFLES 


WESSON OIL AND SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY | gpecechoysomeona 


VECETABLE COOKERY 


New York New Orleans Savannah San Francisco Houston Chicage 
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tions as far as the dietetic profession is concerned. The 
many ways in which the hospital food service and employee- 
and patient-morale were improved are pointed out. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 57, May, 1950 
* Practical kitchen ideas. P. L. H. Heine.—p. 46. 
* How to use films for employee training. D. E. Lundberg.—p. 64. 


Kitchen Planning. If a kitchen installation is to be 
planned properly, certain procedures should be followed. 
These include obtaining expert advice from qualified 
kitchen engineers and considering certain fundamental 
standards, such as ease of supervision and control, and 
good working conditions. Suggestions for setting up the 
various sections of an institutional kitchen are included. 

Employee Training. The use of films in employee training 
is considered. The technique for presenting the films is out- 
lined. A list of training films is given also. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 42, May, 1950 
* A study of children’s eating habits. M. Potgieter and V. Everitt.—p. 363. 


Children’s Eating Habits. A one-week survey of 385 chil- 
dren’s normal eating habits was taken in five elementary 
schools in Willimantic, Connecticut, in grades four through 
eight. The diets were rated according to the Basic Seven. 
The relation between the adequacy of the diets and the 
physical, scholastic, and emotional well-being of the chil- 
dren, as determined from the school records, was noted. 
The survey showed the need for stressing the importance 
of fruits, vegetables, and whole-grain cereal products in 
the diet. The majority of the children were shown to be 
— poor diets. The study served as an excellent teaching 
tool. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 28, May, 1950 
*TV and the home economist. H. Kirtland.—p. 223. 
* School feeding and safety first. E. S. Ferguson.—p. 241. 


Television and the Home Economist. Opportunities for 
appearing on television programs are increasing as far as 
the home economist is concerned. Because it is a fairly 
new field and techniques are still being perfected, it is 
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difficult to achieve expert performances. However, sugges- 
tions are given for preparation for a television appearance. 
Not only the program is considered, but also such points as 
make-up, textures of materials, and colors. The opportuni- 
ties for home economists in television are stressed. 

Safety in School Feeding. When a new school lunch pro- 
gram was started recently in an elementary school in the 
East, careful instruction in safety practices was given to 
the employees. The most common causes of accidents were 
reviewed. These causes are discussed. 


QUICK FROZEN FOODS 


Vol. 12, May, 1950 
* New frozen purées from citrus fruits. E. A. Beavens.—p. 60. 


New Frozen Purées from Citrus Fruits. Reported here is 
the processing method developed for preparation of frozen 
citrus purées. The method of use for the purée is suggested 
in several recipes for frozen desserts and baked goods. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 66, May, 1950 
* Selling salads—in season and out. A. Easton.—p. 56. 


Selling Salads. Salads are merchandized by menu de- 
scription or pictures, selective salad trays, counter displays, 
salad cart, bar, or counter. Place mats which have pictures 
or stories of the feature salads have special appetite appeal. 
Suggestions for salads include grapefruit and black olive 
salad; fresh fruit medley with grapefruit sections, avocado 
slices, and banana logs with lime cream dressing. French 
dressing variations are: sieved cranberry sauce; chili sauce 
and tarragon vinegar; and chopped candied ginger and 
green pepper. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 14, June, 1950 
* Facts on fruit forms.—p. 31. 


Fruit Forms. This article deals with the different forms 
in which the various fruits may be obtained. For example, 
the varieties of apples are listed and the particular fruit is 
presented as fresh and canned, as applesauce, apple juice, 
and so on. The same procedure is carried out for other 
fruits, and the information serves as a background for bet- 
ter and more interesting food selection. 


KX 


Meat Yield Calculated from Live Weight of Chickens 


Difficulties are encountered in calculating the dressed weight, eviscerated weight, and 
weight of edible meat to be expected from live poultry. Calculated percentage yields were 
found to vary widely from the true amounts. By carefully weighing large numbers of indi- 
vidual live chickens and the dressed and eviscerated carcasses and edible meat obtained from 
them, the relationships among these weights were demonstrated and mathematical formulas 
derived which make it possible to calculate accurately the dressed weight, eviscerated weight, 


and weight of edible meat from the live weight. 


This method of calculation has been tested on growing and mature Rhode Island Red chick- 
ens, and in comparing yields of New Hampshire and Cornish males and crossbred males ob- 
tained from these breeds. The Cornish gave a larger eviscerated carcass and more edible meat 
for each pound of live weight than the New Hampshire, Rhode Island Red, or the crossbred. 

This study was conducted with the aid of funds provided by the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946.—F rom Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 1949. 
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Soare 


Sca-r-o-o-s-h! The dishwasher gets an- Grease and leftovers still on the dishes. 
other load of garbage. What a soil load! No Odors and bacteria thrive. The best ware looks 
dishwashing machine on earth can handle it. work-stained and weary in practically no time. 


One-time patrons nibble and say “‘never again.”” Another 
big load of garbage for the dishwasher. This circle is really vicious. 


1. Pre-rinse! 2. Calgonite! 


The first step in proper mechanical dishwashing The second step in proper mechanical dishwashing is Calgonite. 
is pre-rinsing. Pre-rinsing prevents accumulation of Calgonite is the best dishwashing compound. Calgonite removes and 
excessive soil load in the dishwashing machine. prevents washing film . . . softens water . . . stimulates powerful 
Pre-rinsing keeps insoluble material from plugging alkaline cleansing in soft or hard water . . . prevents scum and scale 
the washer arms of the machine and reducing on your dishes, in your dishwasher . . . lets you wash dishes and glasses 
pump efficiency. Note—a line drawing of Pre- clean together. Test Calgonite in your dishwasher. Compare Calgonite 
Rinse sink is available upon request. with any other compound on cost-per-clean-dish. 


s 
For free dishwashing booklet—‘“Better ways to cleaner 
wares,” write Calgon, Inc., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 





Dr. Ohlson Receives Borden Award. 
July 13, at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 
Boston, Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, Head, 
Foods and Nutrition Department, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, and 
Secretary of A.D.A., was named as re 
cipient of the 1950 Borden Award for 
distinguished work in nutrition. She 
received this honor for her work on the 
nutritional status of women, energy 
metabolism, and metabolism of nitrogen 
and certain minerals and vitamins. 


Red Cross Nutrition Service. The 
name of the Nutrition Service of the 
American Red Cross has been changed to 
Food and Nutrition Service. Pauline 
Murrah, Red Cross Representative and 
National Director of the Service, says 
that the change reflects a new emphasis 
on activities. 


Dietetic Interns Graduate. Twenty 
one dietetic interns received certificates 
from Saint Marys Hospital, Rochester, 
Minnesota, on June 9. A check to cover 
expenses for a trip to the national A.D.A. 
convention was presented to Sister Mary 
Lambert, Millvale, Pennsylvania, who 
was selected as outstanding in achieve 
ment, personality, aptitude for dietetics, 
scholarship, and leadership. Alice 
Biester, Professor of Nutrition, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, and President of 
the Minnesota Dietetic Association, 
spoke on ‘The Dietitian and Her Pro 
fession.’’ Graduating interns were: Doro 
thy Alice Behnisch, College of St. 
Teresa; Sister Bernard, Fontbonne Col 
lege; Nan Bernstein, Iowa State College; 
Elia Josefa Camorlinga, Marywood Col- 
lege; Barbara Lee Clark, Ohio State 
University; Theresa Depippo, Simmons 
College; Evelyn Mikiko Dotemoto, Uni 
versity of California; Mary Lou Johnson, 
College of St. Teresa; Sister Mary Lam 
bert, Mount Mercy College; Catherine 
Mary Liebmann, St. Marys College; Sis- 
ter Marianna, Fontbonne College; 
Sister Jean Marie, Fontbonne College; 
Helen Rita Nugent, Ursuline College; 
Merlene Paxton, Utah State Agricultural 
College; Roberta Jeanne Powelka, Col 
lege of St. Teresa; Sister Julia Ray 
mond, Nazareth College; Sister M. Rita, 
Mount Mercy College; Mary Patricia 
Rock, College of St. Teresa; Margaret 
Mary van Haaren, Siena Heights College ; 
Sue Alyce Williamson, University of 
Oklahoma; and Sister Francis Solano, 
Santa Barbara College. 

The following interns at VA Center, 
Los Angeles, received certificates at a 
graduation program in July: Marianne 
Anderson, Clarke College; Alyne Brice, 
University of Texas; Patricia Campbell, 
Mount St. Mary’s College; Margaret 
Daws, University of North Dakota; 
Phyllis DiPilla, Immaculate Heart Col 
lege; Sonja Gambera, University of Cali- 
fornia, Angeles; Beverly Grow, 
University of Utah; Frances Lilly, Uni- 


Los 


versity of California; Frances McRae, 
University of Arizona; Patricia Reisner, 
Mount St. Mary’s College; Florence 
Smith, Mundelein College; and Glenette 
Zook, University of North Dakota. 

Six dietetic interns graduated from the 
Milwaukee County Institutions on August 
tata tea and reunion held at Milwaukee 
County Hospital. W. L. Coffey, Director 
of Milwaukee County Institutions, told 
“The Story of the Institutions,’ and 
Lois Egan, an alumna of the course, 
spoke on ‘Dietetics, Its Possibilities 
and Challenges.’’ The graduates were: 
Gertrude Schroeder, Michigan State 
College; Joan Sundeen, St. Olaf’s Col 
lege, Iris Thoele, College of St. Scho- 
lastica; Jane Tracy, Fontbonne College; 
and Mary Williams, Clarke College. 

Six graduate students at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, completed a ten 
month administrative internship in 
June. The new dietitians are: Leean 
Covlin Martin, Oakland; Jacquelin Ber- 
gold, Cincinnati; Arlene Dance, Black- 
foot, Idaho; Bervian Hansen, Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Helen Roesler, Claflin, 
Kansas; and Yvonne Smith, Duluth. 


Institute on Food Service. An Insti 
tute on Food Service was held by Michi- 
gan State College in cooperation with 
Michigan Hospital Association May 24 
to 26 to teach food service personnel to 
operate efficiently and to prepare nu- 
trious food economically. Talks in- 
cluded: 


“Feeding the Hospital Patient”? by 
Marie Pattani, Dietitian, Harper Hos- 
pital, Detroit 

“Work Simplification’? by Jean Hughes 
Voorhies, Instructor in Institution 
Management, Wayne University, De- 
troit 

“Why Do It the Hard Way?” by Marga- 
ret Childs, Michigan State College 

‘Food Purchasing”’ by Katherine Seelye 
Claus, Dietitian, Community Hos- 
pital, Coldwater, Michizan 

‘Food Preparation”? by Jean Stewart, 
Chief Dietitian, Kdward W. Sparrow 
Hospital, Lansing; Miss Stewart also 
spoke on ‘‘Food Cost Control.” 

“Menu Planning’? by Olive Henderson, 
Dietitian, Ingham County Tubercu- 
losis Sanitorium, Lansing 


At a session on ‘‘Kitchen Sanitation” 
Dave Koehler of the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Staff of Michigan State College, 
discussed dishwashing machines. At the 
final luncheon, Mary I. Barber, former 
Director of Home Economics, Kellogg 
Company, spoke on ‘‘Good Food Is 
Fun.” 


Institute in Cleveland. An Institute 
for Therapeutic and Teaching Dietitians 
was held June 8 and 9 at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. Dr. Max Miller 
spoke on current concepts in treating 
diabetes, and Dr. Samuel Spector dis- 
cussed ‘Diabetes in Children’; Dr. 
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Arnold Lazarow spoke on ‘‘Research in 
Diabetes.’?’ Mary Madsen discussed the 
“Patient from the Standpoint of the 
Medical Social Worker”? and conducted 
a panel discussion on the subject to 
gether with Ruth Laidig. Marjorie Esson 
talked on planning diets for patients 
with diabetes and patient instruction. 
Frances Fisher, Margene Faddis, and 
Margaret Simpson spoke of “A New 
Approach to the Teaching of Nutrition 
and Diet Therapy to the Student 
Nurse.’’ The following group discussions 
were held: ‘Re-evaluation of the Soft 
Diet’; ‘Techniques to Improve the 
Palatability of the Restricted Salt 
Diet,” and ‘‘Nutrition Education in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 


Food Service Workshop. June 12 
through 14 were the dates for a Food 
Service Workshop in Columbus, Ohio, 
jointly sponsored by the School of Home 
Keonomies, Ohio State University, the 
Division of School Lunch of the State 
Department of Education, and the Ohio 
Dietetic Association. 

Total attendance 266, the ma 
jority from school lunch group. Prereg 
istration indicated that about half of 
those who would attend were cooks and 
cook-managers, and provision was made 
for their interests in planning the pro 
gram. Demonstrations were held to show 
proper mixing methods, especially when 
dried milk and dried eggs were used. Do 
nated creamed turkey on corn bread 
made with dried eggs and milk was the 
main dish of the demonstration dinner 
(Type A menu supplemented with fruits 
and vegetables in excess of the require 
ment). A second demonstration showed 
simple preparation procedures illustrat- 
ing the principles of work simplification, 
including peeling hard-cooked eggs and 
dicing potatoes. 

The program included several talks on 
the development of the school lunch 
program, as well as the following talks 
on food administration topics: 

“Kitchen Planning and Equipment”’ by 
W. H. Frick, Kitchen Engineer of 
Cleveland. 

“Food Service Sanitation” by O. C. 
Carter, Assistant Chief Sanitary Engi- 
neer, Ohio State Department of 
Health. 

‘Food Cost Control Methods”’ by C. F. 
Miller, Assistant Comptroller, Ohio 
State University, and Eleanor Peter- 
son, Chief Dietitian, Riverside Hos- 
pital, Toledo. 

“Labor Regulations’ 
Eader, Executive Secretary, Ohio 
Hospital Association, Columbus. 


was 


’ 


by Harry C. 


Meeting of Institute of the Friends of 
the Land. The ninth annual Institute of 
the Friends of the Land, an erganization 
for conservation, nutrition, and health, 
was held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
July 6 and 7. Speakers and their subjects 
included: 
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All toast served to patients (with the exception of that used with 
creamed foods) is prepared with “Toastmaster” Toasters in diet 
kitchens such as this on the fourth floor of Illinois Masonic Hospital. 
Thus, toast is always served hot, fresh, and delicious. 


Hospital toast 
hot, fresh, and delicious... 


here’s how Illinois Masonic does it! 


4-SLICE MODEL + $99.50 
(Fed. Excise Tax incl.) 
Two, four, eight, and sixteen-slice 


models range in price from $52.00 
to $410.00. (Fed. Excise Tax incl.) 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


In the hospital cafeteria, 600 meals per day are served to 
employees, doctors, and visitors. This 8-slice “Toastmaster” 
Toaster meets all the toast requirements—and particularly 
the breakfast rush—with ease. 


can be served 


TOAST THAT IS ALWAYS hot and fresh means a lot to pa- 
tients, especially since toast is served so frequently in 
many diets. Yet usually toast cools, grows soggy between 
the time that it’s made and finally served. 


NOT SO AT THE Illinois Masonic Hospital. This 225-bed, 
six-story Chicago institution has a ““Toastmaster”’ Toaster 
at work on every floor. Toast for each floor is made in 
the diet kitchen—on that floor. So toast always reaches 
patients hot, fresh, and delicious. The “Toastmaster” 
Toaster in the main kitchen is used exclusively for toast 
served under creamed foods. 


TRY PUTTING A ‘“Toastmaster’’* Toaster on diet-kitchen 
duty. You'll be happy with its completely automatic op- 
eration, the time and steps it saves in snack-making, the 
sturdiness of its construction, the ease with which it can 
be kept clean. And how your patients will appreciate the 
perfect toast—the hot, fresh, delicious toast you serve. 
Call your food-service equipment dealer, today. 


TOASTMASTER 


“porur LOASTERS 


**ToasTMASTER”™ is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company, 

makers of ‘Toastmaster’ Toasters, ‘Toastmaster Wattle Bakers, 

*“Toastmaster’’ Roll and Food Warmers, and other ‘Toastmaster’ Prod- 

ucts, Copr. 1950, Toastmasrer Propucts Division, MeGraw Eleetri 
Company, Elgin, Lil. 
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“Soil Genesis and Cartography”’ by Dr. 
Guy D. Smith, Division of Plant 
Industry, U.S.D.A. 

“Soil Physics’? by Dr. Helmut Kohnke, 
Department of Agronomy, Purdue 
University 

‘Economics of Land Utilization’’ by Dr. 
John Timmons, Iowa State College 

“The Chemistry of Soils’? by Dr. Emil 
Truog, University of Wisconsin 

“Soil Nutrients and Soil Fertility’? by 
Dr. K. Starr Chester, Supervisor, 
Agricultural Division, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio 

“Soil Microbiology” by Dr. Oscar 
Nelson Allen, University of Wisconsin 

‘“‘Adjusting Soil Nutrients to Meet the 
Specific Needs of Crops”’ by Dr. Roger 
Bray, University of Illinois 


Ease of operation, versatility and accuracy of 
control are features of this Blodgett No. 931 Gas- 


Fired Bake Oven. 
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“Let the Plants Make the Diagnosis of 
‘Hidden Hunger’ for Us” by Dr. 
George D. Scarseth 

“A Symposium on Soil-Health Relation- 
ships” by Dr. Grant H. Laing, Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

“Soil Nutrients and the Health of the 
Plant”? by Dr. R. V. Allison, Uni- 
versity of Florida 

“Soil Nutrients and the Health of 
Domestic Wild Animals’ by Dr. 
George K. Davis, University of Florida 

“Soil Nutrients and the Health of Man”’ 
by Dr. Henry Trautman, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


U.S. Air Force. On June 13, a release 
from the Office of the Surgeon General, 


Blodgett 


Gas-Fited 


OVEN 


T 
WHITE 
MEMORIAL 


HOSPITAL 


Baked foods are of many types. Each must be tasty, health- 
ful and easily digested, while retaining full food value and 
eye-appeal, according to Miss Eileen Pangburn, student 
teacher at this noted Los Angeles hospital. 
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U.S. Air Force named officers nominated 
for regular commissions in the Air Force 
Medical Service. Included was the name 
of Ist Lt. Barbara L. Northrup of Corte 
Madera, California, as a new appoint- 
ment to the Dietetic Section of the Air 
Force WMSC. 


Mrs. Griem Receives Award. Breta 
Luther Griem, Manager, Milwaukee 
County School Lunch Program, received 
one of two Wisconsin Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Awards of Merit for 1949 for 
contributing ‘‘most to the food service 
industry in Wisconsin in 1949.”’ A gold 
award was presented to her at the 17th 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Restaurant Association, 


Dallis Nadine Worthy. Word has 
reached the Association office of the 
death on May 1 of Dallis Nadine Worthy 
of LaGrange, Georgia. She had been a 
member of the Association since 1945, 
and has been employed at both the 
Oschner Clinic and Foundation Hospital 
in New Orleans. 


Lane Bryant Annual Award. An 
annual award of $1000 for volunteer 
service to the community is given by 
Lane Bryant, Inc., 465 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. Nominations for the year 
1950 will be received up to March 1, 1951. 
To publicize the award, a booklet, as 
well as nomination forms are available 
on request to the Award Committee at 
the above address. Either an individual 
or a group is eligible, provided that 
volunteer, non-remunerative efforts of 
the nominee have improved community 
living, i.e., in social welfare, housing, 
education, health or special investiga- 
tions which have resulted in changes that 
benefit the family life of the community, 
city, state, or nation. 


New Agriculture Handbook. Composi- 
tion of Foods, Raw, Processed, Prepared, 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8, has been 
published by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
The new 147-page handbook, written by 
Bernice K. Watt and Annabel L. Merrill, 
assisted by Martha Louise Orr, Woot- 
Tsuen Wu, and Rebecca Koonce Pecot, 
replaces Miscellaneous Publication No. 
572, Tables of Food Composition in Terms 
of Eleven Nutrients, published in 1945 in 
cooperation with the National Research 
Council. Data on the proximate compo- 
sition and mineral and vitamin content 
of foods are presented in three tables, 
labeled: ‘‘Composition of foods, 100 
grams, edible portion,’’ ‘Composition 
of foods, 1 pound, as purchased,”’ and 
“Composition of foods, common house- 
hold units.’”’ The foods have been 
arranged alphabetically with cross refer- 
ences and have been numbered uniformly 
in all tables to aid the user in finding the 
items listed. Cooked foods, a few pre- 
pared dishes, and frozen foods have been 
included for:the first time. In Table 1 is 
provided information required when the 
percentage composition of the edible 
portion of foods is needed. It contains 
information in the form wanted to calcu- 
late nutrients in studies in which food 
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JELI-0, JELI-O PUDDINGS 
JELI-O LEMON PIE FILLING 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 


Put genuine 
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intake is weighed. Water, ash, and fiber 
have been included in this table, but not 
in the others. In Table 2, figures on 
refuse ordinarily found in foods on the 
retail market are shown. The data in 
Table 3 will be helpful in estimating 
nutrient values of unweighed portions of 
foods as served and in rating individual 
diets in certain types of dietary surveys. 





Plentiful Foods. The following foods 
are expected to be plentiful in August: 


Fresh fruit and produce 
Vegetables, 
grown 
Irish Watermelons 
Miscellaneous foods 
broilers, Honey 


Cabbage 
Carrots 
Potatoes, 


locally 


Chickens 


fryers, and hens Milk and manufac- 
Kggs tured dairy  prod- 
Fish—frozen and ucts 

fresh 


Canadian Nutrition Standards. The 
March, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Canadian Council on Nutrition (Vol. 2 
No. 1) is devoted to a presentation of 
“A Dietary Standard for Canada Ap 
proved by the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition, Ottawa, December 7, 1948.” 
Copies may be obtained for $1.00 from 
Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery, Ottawa. 


British Dietetic Association. The 
British Dietetic Association has been 


using much of the A.D.A. literature as 





material, and letters to the 
A.D.A. staff have indicated that this 
material has been most stimulating and 
helpful. The B.D.A. has announced the 
formation of two local branches—one in 
the Midlands and one in the North of 
England. These are in addition to the 
flourishing Seotish Branch which has 
been active for many years. 


source 


Revised Booklet on Planning Diabetic 


Diets. The changes in the booklet on 
meal planning for the patient with 


diabetes are based on the recent recom- 
mendations of the joint committees ap- 
pearing in the article which begins on 
page 575 of this issue. The booklet, titled 
“Meal Planning with Exchange Lists,” 
includes in tabulated form the various 
exchange lists. Line drawings _ illus- 
trate the various classes of foods in- 
cluded in each. A number of recipes 
showing how foods may be combined are 
also included. In addition, a set of seven 
eards, including a ‘‘Diabetie Diet Card 
for Physicians,’”’ and one card each for 
the six meal plans mentioned in the 
article have also been prepared. This 
material is available from Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Ine., 216 North Daw- 
son Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Prices are as follows: meal planning 
booklets, 10 cents each, $4 per 100, and 
$35 per 1000. The diet card and meal 
plans are 5 cents each, 75 cents per 100, 
and $5 per 1000. Quantity orders for less 
than 100 copies are sold on a pro rata 
basis. 
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Views of Stale _austillans 


Arkansas Dietetic Association. The 
following officers were elected by the 
Arkansas Dietetic Association for 1950 
51: President-Elect: Christina Doyle 
Spear; Secretary, Margaret Leahy; and 
Treasurer, Olive Bost. 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Bay Section again this vear has con- 
tributed money to pay for the full salary 
of a dietitian at the summer camp for 
diabetic children. Although the money 
comes from the Bay Section funds, it is 
offered as a gift from the California 
Dietetic Association as a whole. 

Officers of the Bay Section elected for 
1950-51 are: Chairman, Frances Dahl; 
Vice-Chairman, Virginia MeMasters; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clara Beth Young; 
and Director, Helen Walsh. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. The 
annual spring meeting of the Colorado 
Dietetic Association was held May 20 
at Denver General Hospital. Following 
the business meeting, a luncheon fea 
turing Chinese decorations and Chinese 
food was enjoyed. Dr. Bernard T. 
Daniels of Denver talked on ‘*The Medi 
cal Aspects of Free Enterprise.”’ Follow- 
ing him, M. Walter Pesman presented a 
speech on the possibilities of food pro- 
duction and distribution throughout the 
world. Mr. Pesman stressed the im- 
portance of ‘“‘one world”’ in fair distribu- 
tion of food. A tea was given in honor of 
the dietetic interns and home economics 


students from local colleges and high 


schools. 
Mabelle V. Williams, President of the 
Colorado Dietetic Association, assisted 


| by Bernadette Costello, Public Relations 


Chairman, entertained with a series of 
‘‘President’s Teas”? in February of this 
year at her home. The invitation list was 
limited to Denver members of the Asso- 
ciation, because of rather wide seattering 
over the state of the others. More than 
half of the members attended the three 
teas. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The 
winner of the Illinois Dietetie Associ- 
ation’s first writing contest for dietetic 
interns was Teresa Van Hulla, of Hines 


| VA Hospital. Her paper, which was pub- 
| lished in the summer issue of the Bulletin 


of the Illinois Dietetic Association was 
titled ““How You Can Achieve Quality 
Food Production Today.’ Miss Van 
Hulla won a prize of $25 in cash. 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. On June 
15, the Hawaii Dietetic Association met 
at Tripler General Hospital for installa 
tion of new officers, who are: President, 
Mary Lum; President-Elect, Elsie Boat- 
man; Secretary, Ruth Toresen; and 
Treasurer, Virginia Cooksey. 

Projects of the year were summarized 
at this meeting. The revision of a low- 
salt diet was completed and ready for 
publication. This diet utilizes the local 
products and can be adjusted to conform 


| to various food habits. 


The Association’ has been active in 
public relations this year. In the spring, 
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LARD... 


More Than a Superior Cooking Fat 


As a cooking fat for sautéing, shortening and deep frying, 
lard has long enjoyed a favored position with cooks and 
housewives. It is economical, tasty and easy to use, and 


produces foods of outstanding flavor and eye appeal. 


But lard is more than a mere shortening agent. It is an 
excellent source of the unsaturated fatty acids, linoleic, 
linolenic and arachidonic acids. These important nutrients 
must be supplied by the foods eaten; the ability of the human 
organism to synthesize them is limited. An inadequate in- 
take of the unsaturated fatty acids can lead to certain skin 
diseases in both children and adults. As a source of the un- 
saturated fatty acids lard is superior to many other cooking 
fats in which the fatty acid content is destroyed or modified 


during processing. 


Lard is one of the most digestible of all edible fats. Hence 
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culty when the digestive processes are normal. 
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it participated in the home economics 
convention at the University of Hawaii. 
Vocational guidance pamphlets about 
dietitians were distributed. A series of 
articles featuring dietitians in the vari- 
ous fields of work in Hawaii have also 
been published in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. Dr. Abby 
Marlatt, Kansas State College, is the 
new President-Elect of the Kansas Die- 
tetic Association. Other new officers are: 
Vice-President, Ina Belle Zimmerman; 
Secretary, Ellen Hanke; and Treasurer, 
Patricia O’Loughlin. 

On March 18 in Topeka, the Kansas 
Home Economics and Dietetic Associ- 
ations held a school lunch symposium. 
Dr. Marie Zepplin, University of Kansas, 
was the principle speaker and took as her 
topic the subject of dental caries and 
diet. 

Berdena Rosenow, University of 
Kansas Medical Center, spoke on April 
23 before a Camp Institute sponsored by 
the Missouri Valley Section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. The institute 
was held at the State Park in Knob- 
noster. Miss Rosenow’s subject was 
child feeding as it related to camp life. 
She stressed the need for an adequate 
diet and proper food handling and dish- 
washing procedures. 


Maine Dietetic Association. The 
spring meeting of the Maine Dietetic 
Association was held at the VA Hospital 
at Togus on May 10. Visits were made 
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through the General Medieal Service and 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital. Among the 
speakers were the Chief of Medicine, the 
Manager of the hospital, and the Chief 
Medical Officer. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. The 
Minnesota Dietetic Association held its 
spring meeting May 18-19 in Minneapolis 
Auditorium. Speakers and their subjects 
were: 


‘“‘The Practical Application of Art in the 
Institution Dining Room” by Ger- 
trude Esteros, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, University of Min- 
nesota 

“Sharpening Our Communication Skills”’ 
by Dr. James I. Brown, Associate 
Professor of Rhetoric, College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota 

“The Trend of Diabetic Diets”? by Joyce 
Lettner, Ancker Hospital, St. Paul 

“The Cost and Nutritive Value of 
Some Supplementary Protein Foods”’ 
by Mary Des Lauriers and Lois Ragen, 
University of Minnesota Hospitals 

‘““As the Wheel Spins’? by Sister Julia 
Raymond, St. Marys Hospital, Roch- 
ester 

“Reeent Developments in Food Re- 
search,”? by Belle Lowe, Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 

“Practicing Medicine Behind the Iron 
Curtain” by Dr. Mitrofan Smorszezok, 
St. Marys Hospital, Rochester 

“Community Nutrition Facilities in the 
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State of Minnesota”’ 
sion 

‘Public Health Aspects of Brucellosis’’ 
by Dr. Wendell H. Hall, University of 
Minnesota and VA Hospital, Minne- 
apolis 


a panel discus 


The program also included workshops 
having the following titles: ‘Trends in 
Teaching Foods, Nutrition, and Diet 
Therapy in Accredited Schools of Nurs- 
ing in Minnesota’; ‘Group Feeding of 
Children in Institutions’’; ‘‘Administra- 
tive Problems’’; ‘Personnel Training’’; 
“Do Your Dollars ‘Do You or Do for 
You’?”’; and ‘The Dietitian in Labor 
Relations, Departmental Relations, and 
Public Relations.” 

The Rochester Dietetic Association re- 
ports that one of its meetings this year 
was devoted to community nutrition, and 
that loeal public health nurses, physi- 
cians, social service workers, newspaper 
reporters, grocers, and restaurant owners 
joined the dietitians on the panel. Other 
meetings of the year have included an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘Art in Everyday 
Life,’’ and lectures on “Compound hE” 
and “Child Nutrition and Health.” 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. A 
committee of the New Jersey group is 
preparing a narrative handbook on 
“Cafeteria Hquipment—Its © Selection 
and Placement.’? Lendahl Kotschevar, 
equipment and nutrition research tech- 
nologist at the U.S. Naval Supply Depot, 
Bayonne, heads the committee. 

Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion have been active in vocational guid- 
ance work this year. Irma Donnelly 
has spoken at ‘Career Day” to stu- 
dents at Flemington High School, and 
Ruth Raymond talked to eighth graders 
and junior and senior high school stu- 
dents at Dover High School, on “Ca- 
reers in Dieteties.’”’ The film, ‘The 
College of Home Economies,’ was 
shown. It is reported that one of the 
senior students, already enrolled to enter 
New Jersey College for Women, has de 
cided to change her major field to die 
tetics, as a result of Mrs. Raymond’s 
presentation. 


New York Dietetic Association. The 
final meeting of the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association was a dinner meeting 
held at Horace Mann Cafeteria at Teach- 
ers Colleze. Patricia Neighbors of the 
Powers School, Ine., spoke on ‘Your 
Personality.’’ Alta Atkinson, Teachers 
College, was elected President. 

The April 3 meeting of the Hudson 
Valley Dietetic Association, held in Al- 
bany, was devoted to vocational guid- 
ance and a discussion of “Job Oppor- 
tunities for Food and _ Nutrition 
Specialists.’”” Students from Skidmore 
College, dietetic interns from Albany 
Hospital, and apprentice nutritionists 
of the N. Y. State Department of Health 
presented a skit on the work of the hos 
pital dietitian and the publie health 
nutritionist. Guests for the evening were 
vocational guidance leaders from high 
schools in the area. The skit was repeated 
a week later at Skidmore College for the 
freshman students. 

The Rochester Dietetic Association 
held election of officers June 6 at Strong 
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FOR QUALIFIED 
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PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 


That’s what the new Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
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status, pay and allowances; travel; free medical 

and dental care; social life and recreational facilities; 
post-graduate study; retirement pay. 
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Write to Surgeon General, U. S. Army 
or Surgeon General, U. S. Air Force 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Memorial Hospital. Officers for the com 
ing year are: President, Helen Griffith 
Ingerson, Chief Dietitian, Rochester 
General Hospital; President-Elect, Win- 
tress D. Murray, Nutrition Adviser, 
Eastman Kodak Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Walker, Research Dieti- 
tian, Strong Memorial Hospital; Secre- 
tary, Irene Anderson, Dietitian, Roches- 
ter Products; and Treasurer, Ferne King, 
Instructor, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Nebraska Dietetic Association. The 
Omaha Dietetic Association has had a 
number of interesting programs this 
year. At one, Dr. E. M. Limbert, Council 
Blufis, lowa, spoke on ‘‘False Ideas of 
Medicine.’’ At another meetinz, a sym- 
posium on ‘Teaching the Student 
Nurse’’ was held. At this meeting, nurses 
were entertained as guests. Another pro- 
gram consisted of a panel discussion on 
“Low-Cost Menus and Buying Proce- 
dures,’’ while the last meeting of the 
vear was devoted to ‘New Ideas in 
Special Diets.” 

The Lincoln Dietetic Association re- 
cently held a discussion and demonstra- 
tion on frozen foods. At other meetings 
during the year a representative of the 
State Board of Control spoke to the 
group about state institutions, and the 
Executive Secretary of the Nebraska 
Medical Association talked on socialized 
medicine. Another program featured a 
panel discussion of food budzets by a 
homemaker, a public health nurse, 
social case worker, a nutritionist, and : 
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teacher. This year the Association also 
entertained the seniors majoring in die 
tetics and institutional administration 
at the University of Nebraska. 


Ohio Dietetic Association. The Cin- 
cinnati Dietetic Association held its final 
meeting at the Kenwood Country Club 
where guests participated in golf, swim- 
ming, and a buffet supper. New officers 
for the coming year are: President, Helen 
Volk, Cincinnati General Hospital; 
President-Elect, Dorotha Simons, Christ 
Hospital; Vice-President, Marjorie 
White, Children’s Hospital; Recording 
Secretary, Thelma Ratcliff, Christ Hos- 
pital; Corresponding Secretary, Mar 
garet Dressler, Christ Hospital; and 
Treasurer, Marian Mock, Good Samari 
tan Hospital. 


ie ociation At ivities 


A.D.A. Represented. Dr. Margaret 
A. Ohlson attended the meeting of the 
Louisiana Dietetic Association — in 
Shreveport, June 39-July 1, as our official 
representative. 

Early in June, Helen FE. Walsh repre 
sented the Association at the Tenth 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., in San Francisco. 

New Representative on Commission. 
The American Hospital Association has 
asked A.D.A. to appoint a representtivea 
to the Joint Commission for the Improve- 


SCALE 


The standard diet scale of the medical profession for controlled 
diets. Rotating dial eliminates computation as each item of 
food is added on the serving plate. 


Capacity 500 grams by 
grams. Stainless steel 
platform, white enamel 
body, easy to keep clean. 


Model 1411 (illus- 
trated) has glass pro- 
tected dial, price 


$15.00 
Model 1440 enamel 


dial, price $10.00 


See your Supply House 


HANSON SCALE CO. 
Est. 1888 


525 North Ada St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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ment of the Care of the Patient. This 
commission consists of members of the 
National League of Nursing Edueation, 
the American Nurses’ Association, the 
American Medical Association, and the 
American Hospital Association. Lucille 
M. Refshauge, Director of Dietetics, 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Connecti 
cut, has been appointed as our represen 
tative. A meeting of the group is sched 
uled for September 8 and 9 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City. 


Economic Status of Dietitians. The 
bulletin, Survey of the Economic Status of 
Dietitians, prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, is now off the press. The 
information presented is the result of 
the material obtained from the question- 
naire sent out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1949 to members of A.D.A. 
and to others in the dietetic field. The 
bulletin is available from the A.D.A. 
office. The price is $1.00 per copy. 


A.D.A. Exhibits. The Kodachrome 
exhibit, ‘‘Dietetics—the Career with a 
Choice,”’ was featured at the A.H.E.A. 
convention in Boston, July 11 to 14. 
Members of the Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association took charge of the booth. 
Another interesting feature of the 
convention concerned our profession. 
The Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion reserved a room at the Hotel 
Statler for hospitality purposes. The: 
room was staffed by directors of ap- 
proved dietetic internships in New Eng- 
land in an effort to acquaint more people 
with the internships and to answer ques- 
tions relating to them. This publie rela- 
tions gesture can well be followed at 
future conventions. 

The Kodachrome exhibit will be shown 
late in August at the Iowa State Fair, 
and is being sponsored by the Iowa Die- 
tetic Association. 


Conference on Guidance and Person- 
nel Services. This conference, an an- 
nual affair at the University of Wisconsin 
was held June 28 to 30 in Madison. For 
the third year A.D.A. sent vocational 
literature for distribution. The three- 
panel vocational guidance exhibit was 
also on display. 


Publicity for the Profession. One of 
our members, Susan B. Merrow, wrote 
an excellent article, ‘Dietetics as a 
Career,’ for the June issue (page 22) of 
Forecast for Home Economists. The article 
is aimed at ‘‘Dad,”’ who is interested in 
his daughter’s future. Miss Merrow is 
Assistant Nutritionist at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Burlington. 

‘Job Idea: Dietitian’? was presented 
in the July issue of Glamour Magazine, 
page 82. A number of requests for further 
information on dietetics have been re- 
ceived at the A.D.A. office as a result of 
this little feature. 

Requests for information on dietetics 
have been pouring in from another source 

the July issue of Women’s Day. A 
career note appeared on page 4 of this 
publication and is receiving considerable 
attention from high school girls. 








